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America the Provider— Oil 


ODAY’S world could not exist without gasoline for automo- 

biles and airplanes or without lubricating oils and grease 
for machinery. Yet petroleum made its appearance as a com- 
mercial product only 75 years ago. 

The petroleum industry is typical of America. From the 
outset we have been the dominant world producer, contributing 
about three-fifths of the total quantity produced thus far. We 
still have the largest and the most conveniently located oil fields 
from the viewpoint of transportation and distribution, 

An important factor in the development of petroleum as fuel 
and industrial raw material has been American ingenuity in 
research and technology. Even before wartime expansion took 
place, the petroleum industry gave employment to about one 
million workers and utilized about $15 billion of capital. 

Overseas shipments of petroleum and derivatives usually 
accounted for at least 10 per cent of our total exports before the 
war. At present, crude and refined petroleum is moving abroad 
at a rate approaching the half-billion-dollar mark. 

Selling and buying abroad is notas simple as doing business in the 
United States. Newcomers in foreign trade as well as old hands find the way 
smoothed immeasurably by the unequalled National City facilities for over- 
seas banking. Contact our Officers at Head Office or Branches for details 
of services affecting your foreign business. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York e 66 Branches in Greater New York 


W rite for color-illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Overseas Banking Service.” 
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ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


ARGENTINA 
Buenos Aires 
Flores 
Plaza Once 
Rosario 
BRAZIL 
Rio de Janeiro 
Recife 
(Pernambuco) 
Santos 
Sao Paulo 
CANAL ZONE 
Balboa 
Cristobal 
CHILE 
Santiago 
Valparaiso 


CHINA 


Shanghai 
Tientsin 


COLOMBIA 


Bogota 
Barranquilla 
Medellin 


Havana 

Cuatro Caminos 

Galiano 

La Lonja 
Caibarien 
Cardenas 
Manzanillo 
Matanzas 
Santiago 


ENGLAND 
London 


117, Old Broad St. 
11, Waterloo Place 


HONG KONG 


INDIA 

Bombay 

Calcutta 
JAPAN 

Tokyo (Limited) 
MEXICO 

Mexico City 
PERU 

Lima 


PHILIPPINE {S, 
Cebu 
Manila 
PUERTO RICO 
San Juan 
Arecibo 
Bayamon 
Caguas 
Mayaguez 
Ponce 

REP. OF PANAMA 
Panama 

SINGAPORE 

URUGUAY 
Montevideo 

VENEZUELA 
Caracas 
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One reason most 
before you get there 


Koroseal is a typical B. F. Goodrich development 


VER wonder why you haven't seen 
lately as many fires as you gaped 
at, as a kid? 

One reason is that washers in fire 
hose couplings used to be rubber 
which soon hardened so couplings had 
to be tightened by a wrench to keep 
them from leaking. This took time, 
and firemen say the first few seconds 
they're at a fire can make the differ- 
ence between a quick out or a holo- 
caust. 

B.F.Goodrich men are experts in 
fire hose —it was the company’s first 


product. But no one could make these 
washers stay live and flexible for a 
quick, easy seal. Then B.F.Goodrich 
developed Koroseal flexible synthetic, 
with the flexibility of rubber plus in- 
finitely better age resistance. 


Washers of Koroseal were made 
and tested—and now are standard 
equipment in hundreds of cities. Be- 
cause the Koroseal stays live and flex- 
ible, 2 hose coupling can be spun tight 
by hand, in half the time required by 
a wrench. Hose equipped with Koro- 
seal washers or gaskets gets into action 


quicker — water gets on the fire sooner 
—more fires are kept under control. 

These qualities of Koroseal — per- 
manently waterproof, highly flexible, 
resistant to age—are only some of 
its many advantages which manufac- 
turers for homes and industry are us- 
ing to improve their products. We'll 
be glad to examine with you its pos- 
sibilities for your products, too. The 
B. F.Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Koroseal—Trade:Mark, Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


B.E Goodrich 


Koroseal, florible synthelic 























"Eveready" and 
distinguish products 


Carbon Company, 


More 


PLAYING TIME 


Fewer 


4,  SUTERY CHANGES 


"EVEREADY BATTERIES ! 


(S|: MORE out of your portable radio... give it the finest: 
“Eveready” “Mini-Max” radio batteries. You get more listening 
hours... more full-volume operation. And you save money because, 
with extra-energy built in, your batteries last longer. Ounce for ounce, 
the greatest energy producers . . . size for size, the most compact, “‘Eve- 
ready” “Mini-Max” batteries are different in design from all others. 















sean = 
It takes POWER — not SIZE—to make an All-American! 


ific i » that’s the story of Frank 

a ; —terrific in energy -- t — 

orvigg ee er Yale end of the ’90s. Smashing es tees 

Saale. bringing the ball-carrier down with a merits . 

seca And no opponent ever pred reggae — 
' is lit ite. In football...1 

on er nae what's inside that counts. 









eqn SEE THE DIFFERENCE! : 

Right —Ordinary battery contains pitch, cardboard, 
and air... wasted space between round cells! - ae 
Lett —‘Eveready” “Mini-Max” battery is tightly packed 
with active materials—more energy in flat cells, 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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The registered 
trade-marks 


"'Mini-Max”’ 


of National 


TRADE-MARKS 
MINI-MAX 
RADIO BATTERIES 


Inc. 











LETTERS 


Czech in the Street 


Czechoslovakia has gone in these days 
through very dramatic events which can 
be compared only with the events after the 
Munich conference in 1938. 

We accepted the Marshall plan, and we 
refused it after 48 hours again (NEWswerk, 
July 21). This fact was suddenly placed 
before the eyes of our people: What re- 
mained of our liberty, democracy, and 


International 


Masaryk: Your number, please? 


independence? Until now, all this was 
presented to us, by our politicians, as in- 
tact. In spite of this, the refusal was made 
without a hearing in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties and in an incomplete government 
session (as three main members of it were 
in Moscow at that time). 

And so our press had to turn around like 
a weathercock to escape from this precari- 
ous situation. It was first stated that the 
acceptance of the Marshall plan was the 
mark of the really true political democracy 
of Czechoslovakia. Two days later it was 
announced that such an acceptance would 
have appeared as a hostile act towards the 
U.S.S.R. 

Our Minister of Foreign Affairs, J. Ma- 
saryk, said to the recent World Congress 
of the International Organization of Jour- 
nalists in Prague: “. . . Go all over our 
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Putting a telephone in for you 


-o-a sample of teamwork by these two >> 


Installing one telephone is a fairly sim- 
ple job. , 

But making it possible for the Bell 
System to install telephones at a rate 
averaging 25 a minute every working 
day, calls for a lot of skillful teamwork 
by Western Electric—supply member of 
the Bell Telephone team. 


Western Electric manufactures the 
telephones, wire and other equipment— 


MANUFACTURER... 


of 43,000 varieties 
of telephone 
opparatus, 


PURCHASER... 


of supplies of all 
kinds for telephone 
companies. 


Fr 











DISTRIBUTOR... 





buys the installers’ supplies and tools— 
delivers all these things where and when 
needed throughout the nation. 

That’s just a small sample of team- 
work by Western Electric. 

Teamwork on a vast scale goes into 
manufacturing, purchasing and distrib- 
uting all kinds of telephone equipment 
and supplies and installing central 
office switchboards. 


INSTALLER... 
of telephone 
central office 
equipment. 








of telephone 
apparatus and 
supplies. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL @® SYSTEM SINCE 1883 


~ ant - 








Western Electric has always been an in- 
tegral part of your Bell Telephone ser- 
vice—helping to make it the world’s best 
at the lowest possible cost. 








Don’t expect a Royal Welcome 






if you bring 
INFECTIOUS DANDRUFF! 


2 a F 
Bie a 


» Germs 


BOTTLE BACILLUS 


Flakes 


Scales 


Get after it quick with 
LISTERINE ANTISEPTIC! 


i ieee look on her face says more than a thousand words 
—nice people just don’t care to mix with a case of 
infectious dandruff! 


Don’t think for a minute you can laugh off this trouble- 
some condition. Infectious dandruff is easy to catch, but 
hard to get rid of. So don’t fool around. At the first sign of 
objectionable flakes and scales start with Listerine Anti- 
septic and massage. 


Antiseptic action is important where germs are present, 
and Listerine Antiseptic kills germs on the scalp by the 
million, including Pityrosporum ovale, the “‘bottle bacillus”’ 
which many authorities recognize as a causative agent in 
infectious dandruff. 


Scalp and hair are given an invigorating antiseptic bath. 
Almost at once excess flakes and scales begin to disappear. 
Your scalp feels delightfully fresh. 


In a series of tests 76% of dandruff patients showed 
complete disappearance of, or marked improvement in, the 
symptoms of dandruff at the end of 4 weeks of twice-a-day 
Listerine Antiseptic treatments. Listerine Antiseptic is the 
same antiseptic that has been famous for more than 60 
years in the field of oral hygiene. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


THE TESTED TREATMENT 
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country and if you find somewhere the * 
iron curtain, please call me up!” 

So, what is your number, dear Minister’ 

I take the liberty to write you this 7 
opinion, which is the opinion of “the man ~ 
in the street” who cannot say it freely here, 
because he fears—and that is sad, very 
wore 





S. kK. 


Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Sticks and Stones 


The article about ex-Denazification Min. 
ister Alfred Loritz in your July 7 issue 
certainly is a captivating little story. | 
don’t know who gave you all the . . . cir- 
cumstances which led to his dismissal, 
However, I want to inform you that I never 
used the word “Schurke” (scoundrel) jn 
reply to his shouts and threats. First of 
all, this word does not belong to my vo- 
cabulary, and secondly, I did not take his 
threats so seriously to be induced to the 
use of any such word. 


Dr. Hans Enarp 
Minister-President of Bavaria 
Munich, Germany 


Astride the Colorado 


YOUR RECENT ARTICLE ENTITLED “THE 
COLORADO BATTLE” (NEWSWEEK, July 7) 
WAS READ WITH INTEREST BY ALL ARIZONA. 
IT WAS A GOOD SUMMATION OF THE EXIST- 
ING CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE BABY STATE 
OF ARIZONA AND THE COLOSSUS OF THE WEST 
—CALIFORNIA—WITH ONE EXCEPTION. THE 
COLORADO RIVER IS THE EXCLUSIVE SOURCE 
FROM WHICH ARIZONA CAN SECURE SUPPLE- 
MENTAL WATER FOR PRESERVATION OF ITS 
EXISTING CULTIVATED ACREAGE, WHILE CALI- 
FORNIA HAS SUBSTANTIAL REMAINING WATER 
RESOURCES WITHIN THE BOUNDARIES OF HER 
STATE WHICH THEIR SPOKESMEN CAREFULLY 
REFRAIN FROM DISCUSSING ... 


HOWARD J. SMITH 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


CENTRAL ARIZONA PROJECT ASSOCIATION 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Size Counts 


There is no better essay on the relative 
wealth of North America and Europe than 
the item about Viscount Alexander’s huge 
salmon and the one about the Dutch 
downing some tiny raw herring (NeEws- 
WEEK, July 14). 

T. Bowen 

Seattle, Wash. 


At AFHQ It’s C.LD. 


In an article entitled “The Man of 
These Years” (Newsweek, July 21), Jo- 
seph B. Phillips shows a decided lack of 
knowledge as to the Military Intelligence 
setup during the second world war, or else 
there is a typographical error with C.1.D. 
being used instead of c1®. 

In one paragraph he refers to “the gen- 
eral in charge of G-2 and the colonel who 
ran Counter Intelligence . . .” and in the 
same paragraph goes on to mention “G-2 


Newsweek 
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Finest achievement in Douglas 





history, the giant DC-6 flies proudly 
under the banners of these 


famous airlines. It brings to 





travel by air standards of luxury 


and speed never available till now. 





MORE PEOPLE FLY MORE Plath 









<7 LETTERS se 


and C.I.D.” First let me say that CLC. 
— FAI RBAN KS *-MO RSE stands for Counter Intelligence Corps and 


| is a part of Military Intelligence or G-9, 


| LOCOMOT IVES and that C.1.D. stands for Criminal Tives. 











tigation Division and is under the Provost 
Marshal or Military Police ... 






STANLEY M. ULANorr 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Mr. Ulanoff is right as far as the Ameri- 
can Army goes. But at Allied Force Head. 
quarters, the outfit wnder discussion. the 
Counter Intelligence Division was always 


referred to as C.I.D, 





Cold Realty 

The Hazlitt article (Newsweek, July 14) 
appears to be the first and only item to 
recognize the property owners’ peacetime 
predicament in the rent fiasco. Rents have 
been arbitrarily “frozen” at depression 
level for five years, while every other con- 
ceivable rate has been boosted . . . 





One month's “frozen” rent, gross, pays 
for just twelve hours’ work—that’s 720 
hours’ occupaney for twelve hours’ labor, 
Replace a rusted, leaking hot-water heater; 
that consumes three months’ gross rent. 
Paint one room; that costs another three 
months’ gross rent. Roof the dwelling; 
that costs more than another three months’ 
gross rent. Pay the taxes (up 50 to 100 
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New York Times { 


per cent over last year), and watch how 
the “rent gouger’s” figures go red. . . 
Sleek, powerful, trustworthy— Columns have been written about “slum 
this is the Fairbanks-Morse clearance,” yet the Federal government, by 
EXTRA PROFITS ENesel Locomsties that is fan its rent control . . . caters to and augments, 
for want of upkeep, rapid depreciation of 
“private” tenancies ... Compare the jerry- 
built barracks (at $80 a month per unit) 
Opposed-Piston Diesel Powered by an engine of phar S — ioe q ee 
unique design... the Fairbanks- at rents - ow $25 per month. The = : 
‘opens the way to Maree Opposed Misa Dieeel... ... enforced is confiscatory and arbitrary, 


eae : and infringes the rights of free contract, 
built without cylinder heads and bargaining, and individual enterprise . . . 
valves...using ¢wo pistons ineach 


i O. Bemutr 
lower operating costs cylinder to develop more power. 








EXTRA POWER... 











proving its worth as an impor- 
Fairbanks-Morse tant railroad revenue-builder. 








higher railroad income, 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Fairbanks -Morse Stringing Up Father 


—— Dr. Polleri’s suspension jackets admired 
a name worth remembering by New York medicos (Newsweek, July 





28) are a good idea—but not a new one. 
Way back i: the 1840s George Cruikshank, 


RN . 8 S853 
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; . ang is mighty quick and easy 


} One-Piece Razor. There’s nothing to 


7 your blade’s locked in position. 
* For cleaning both razor and 
* blade just loosen the holder, 





) ments money can buy! 


Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
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when you use a modern Gillette 


the razor opens. Twist again... 


rinse and shake dry. 


Enjoy utmost shaving comfort 
and convenience. Get a 
superb Gillette Aristocrat 
or a Gillette Milord 
One-Piece Razor. They’re 
the finest shaving instru- 


Boston 6, Mass. 


Gillette Aristocrat One-Piece-Razor, gold plated, $979 
with case and ten Gillette Blue Blades ..-.... 






Z 
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Gillette Milord One-Piece Razor, gold 
with case and five Gillette Blue Blades . . 


plated, $950 








Within two seconds after leaving the bow, an 
archer’s arrow has raced three hundred feet 
through space! 





And as this glass-of-water test proves, within 
two seconds after you take Bayer Aspirin, it’s 
actually ready to go to work, to bring you 


FAST PAIN RELIEF 





Drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of 
water...“‘clock” its disintegrating speed 
...and you'll see why it means amaz- 
ingly fast relief from ordinary head- 
ache. It’s actually ready to go to work 
in two seconds! And this 2-second 
speed results from three steps taken 
in manufacture—not just one. 

In addition, Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so remarkably 
effective doctors regularly prescribe it 
for pain relief. ..and is so wonderfully 








gentle to the system mothers give it | 


even to small children on their doc- 
tors’ advice. So when you buy, always 
ask for genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Bettmann Archive 


How to keep the family in place: Father gets an extra size 


famed British wit, suggested “suspension 
harnesses” for all the family to use. Mother 
alone was to remain with her feet on the 
ground darning her stockings undisturbed 
(see cut). 


Orto L. BettMAaNN 
Director 


The Bettmann Archive 
New York City 


Scalp Treatment 


If Senator Taft is elected President of 
this country, he will be more fortunate 
than President Truman inasmuch as he 
will not have a senator from Ohio named 
Taft getting in his hair. 


JoserpH M. D’Urso 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wasp-Bitten 


... The launching of the small-waisted 
corset by Mainbocher in 1939 was no “fi- 
asco” to the designer (NEWSWEEK, July 28), 
but merely a practical means of minimizing 
the waistline in a very few out of a collec- 
tion of more than 200 costumes. 

No one was more surprised than Main- 


bocher to have his corset hailed as a senss- 
tional new fashion revolution. Mainbocher’ 
worldwide reputation stems from his dis. 
tinguished restraint and aversion to the 
bizarre. Avid American adaptations of the 
corset in everything from negligees to rain. — q 
coats brought about its downfall... ; 





ELeanor Lampert | 
New York City ’ 


Winged Quiet 
As we are the largest producers of Jatos *_ 
in the world, I feel that we should correct — 
your comment on Rear Admiral Reeves’s 
letter (NEWSWEEK, July 21). 
Your information [which came _ from 
commercial airlines] indicates that passen- 
gers object to Jatos in commercial flying 
because of noise. I know that you will be 
interested in learning that there is little 
noise to a Jato-propelled airplane. In 
using them, both on passenger runs and 
cargo planes, noise has never been an — 
objectionable feature . . . ’ 


L. A. McQueen 
Vice President 


The General Tire & Rubber Co. 3 
Akron, Ohio 
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White sidewall tires at extra cost, 
when available 


‘cn 


Mow OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 





A vacation on wheels—a wandering 
two-week tour in your new Mercury! 
Small wonder then that the whole 


family is so excited about going! 


Seems as though there’s too much lug- 
gage, but Mercury roominess handles 
it! Mercury is big all the way through. 
Big inside—and smart. Beautiful fab- 
rics trimly tailored—the fittings, colors 


and design all blending into a stylish 






WITH 


modern look you like immediately — 


and keep on liking more and more. 


Close the door. There’s the sound of 


soundness—heavy construction that’s 





More beauty — new interior styling! 


built to endure, precision engineering 
that makes the doors lock shut with a 


smooth, satisfying click. 


While Mercury is massive and solid, 


it has horsepower to spare. Pickup that 
takes you ahead of the crowd—a ride 


that’s gliding comfort all the way. 





More performance — in traffic or in the open! 


It’s a remarkable car. Ask any Mercury 
owner. He’ll tell you—get more of 
everything you want— more liveli- 
ness, beauty, power, endurance and 
economy—with Mercury! 

MERCURY —DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
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1. Mill Brand 


manufacturer 
[| Nameless paper 





C) Paper brand name controlled by 


(] Brand name controlled by a paper merchant 





Test your word knowledge 


of Paper and Printing 


PIT 









2. Dealer Helps 























Rita 


3. Master Printer 





css sis 





(] Printer with 25 years’ service 
(| Any graduated apprentice printer 
L| One who owns or controls a print shop 











pe as 
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4. Trufect* 


(| Justifying process in typesetting 
(| New type of color film 
Lj A top quality grade of printing paper 





ANSWERS 


] Mill Brand is a paper brand 
name which is controlled by the 
manufacturer. Such a brand name is 
Levelcoat*—a name backed by 75 
years of fine papermaking, and distin- 
guishing Kimberly-Clark’s outstand- 
ing family of fine printing papers. 


2? Dealer Helps is the term for 
advertising material furnished to 
dealers. For envelope inclosures 
and other dealer aids, new 1947 
Kimfect* providesa coated book paper 
with the look and feel of quality. 
Plus economy for volume printing. 


A Master Printer is one who 

owns or controls a print shop. 
Time after time, master printers who 
prize excellence say they like to 
print with Leveleoat. For Levelcoat 
reproduces their finest presswork 
with fidelity and force. 


4 Trufect is a fine quality grade.of 
Levelcoat printing paper. It has 
long been preferred for its whiter, 
brighter surface, ink affinity, and 
uniformly fine printability — qual- 
ities brought now to even greater 
perfection in new 1947 Trufect. 


(| Feeder aids for a sheet-fed press 


(| Advertising material furnished to 
dealers 





L] Trade paper advertising 


From trees to 


Jrufect’ 






(f/ 


PRINTING PAPERS 


A PRODUCT OF 







Levelcoat* printing papers 
are made in the following 
grades: Trufect*, Kimfect*, 
Multifect* and Rotofect*. 


RESEARCH 


* TRADEMARK 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


1872 —SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FINE PAPER MAKING —1947 
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FLAGS ARE BORN: The question of where to put the 49th 
star on the flag, should Hawaii be granted statehood (News- 
WEEK, July 14), seems to be bothering people no end. 
Enough sketches and plans have come in to keep the de- 
scendants of Betsy Ross busy for 
weeks, and enough essays on flags, 
statehood, and democracy to satisfy 
a composition-class teacher for a 
whole semester. Obviously, News- 
WEEK is hardly authorized to rede- 
sign the flag, but the case brought to 
mind the odd position we are in. 
People are continually sending us 
suggestions that this law should be 
repealed, that Russia should be put in her place, or that 
Congress should be changed. We find ourselves rather flat- 
tered by it all. But our particular pet was the letter which 
began: “Dear Sirs: If you could arrange for women’s skirts 
to be 2 inches shorter instead of . . .” 





PENNY THOUGHTS: Speaking of opinions, a reader in 
North Carolina has been sending Newsweek regular report 
cards recently. This gentleman takes the trouble to jot down 
on a penny post card just what he thinks of each issue, de- 
partment by department. Thus we get: “Sports”—A-minus 
“(A-plus-plus for Lardner) ,” “Religion” — “interesting,” 
“Business "—“very good.” Quick to write and easy to read, 
it’s a handy way for us to judge how we're doing with at 
least one subscriber. Although there have heen a few low 
grades (“so-so,” “stinks”) , our Tarheel teacher tabs us pass- 
ing fair thus far. r 

LARGER SCOPE: In last week’s report on Periscope activity, 
we forgot to mention that the staff had been polishing up a 
radio version of the feature. The resulting fifteen-minute 
program will go on the air every Sunday evening over station 
WOR in New York beginning Sept. 7, and transcribed ver- 
sions will be heard on other stations under cooperative 
sponsorship. 


CONGRESS “VACATION”: If you think a congressman 
really gets a vacation when he goes home, the revealing story 
of a typical member’s experience (page 24) is recommended. 


PEACE LESSONS: Since the end of the war in Germany, 
reeducation of the Nazi mind has been right up among the 
first-class problems of the Allied occupation. One enterpris- 
ing attempt at solution is being made at the Wilton Park 
School near London, where former Nazi POW’s and German 
civilians are being introduced to non- 
Nazi principles by a faculty of dis- 
tinguished Britons. For a report on 
the job being done at the school, 
see page 85. 


THE COVER: Crash or planned pov- 
erty were the ugly alternatives Britain 
had to reckon with last week. Prime 
Minister Attlee and his government 
face possible economic collapse plus even less to eat when 
their American loan runs out in the near future. For a full 
report on how Labor is meeting this threat to its own power 
and to the very survival of Britain itself, see page 30. (photo 


by Harris & Ewing). 
_ 








The Accident That Wanted to Happen! 
by Mr. Friendly yoo 


He was ambitious . . . wanted to be a big accident . . . dreamed of being a disaster even 3:3 
So he looked around for the right place to happen and saw the Watson. works. 
The roof was out of line . . . 35 lives were in danger! . . . his heart fairly leaped with joy. 
But little did he wot that American Mutual safety engineers had already spotted the danger. 


And when he finally wotted, it was too late. They’d installed temporary bracing . . . and American Mutual had 
figured a way to build a new roof over 
the old one without interrupting 
production one single day! 


Your helping hand “Tt isn’t fair!’ cried the frustrated accident. “Just when 
when trouble comes! . I feel I’m succeeding in my life work, along comes American Mutual 
with their I. E. Loss Control* and spoils everything!” 


He glared at Mr. Friendly, “Why you've thrown over 40 major 
MERICA N M UTUAL accidents out of jobs in the last few months . . .” 
...the first American liability insurance company Mt. Friendly grinned back: “You ain't seen nothin’ yet! If I had my 
© 1947. AMERICAN MUTUAL LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY way lll put all accidents out of a job!” 


stig, 
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EVERYONE'S TALKING about I. E. Loss Control! . . . A service that 
comes at no extra cost with your American Mutual industrial policy ..« 
A service that reduces accidents, increases production, profits! 

Ask your local American Mutual man to show you the “40 Convincing 
Cases”’ and write today for your copy of “The-All-American Plan for 
Business.”” American Mutual Liability Insurance Company, Dept. A-72, | 
142 Berkely St., Boston 16, Massachusetts. Branch offices in 
principal cities. Consult classified telephone directory. 


*Accident prevention based on principles of industrial engineering. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 


Capital Straws 

Republicans aren’t scrapping plans for 
another tax-reduction measure next Janu- 
ary, regardless of what Ways and Means 
Committee Chairman Knutson says about 
leaving it to the voters to decide in 1948 
_. . It’s now understood in high Demo- 
cratic councils that Chairman Hannegan’s 
health definitely won’t permit him to run 
another campaign. He’s expected to resign 
as soon as a successor can be found. Gael 
Sullivan will leave at the same time... 
New York State Democratic leaders are 
complaining bitterly that they have lost 
contact with the Truman Administration. 
Truman will try to heal the breach by 
appointing several New Yorkers to Federal 
jobs .. . One of the first steps of Defense 
Secretary Forrestal in unifying the armed 
services will be an extensive survey of all 
military establishments to learn where sav- 
ings can be made through the consolidation 
of Army and Navy facilities. 


GOP Forecasting 

Seasoned party officials are repeating 
this advice in doping out the 1948 race for 
the GOP Presidential nomination: Watch 
for evidence of the second choice of con- 
vention delegations from states with fa- 
vorite-son candidates. These states hold the 
balance of power at the convention. A 
nomination on the first ballot is highly un- 
likely, and the direction the favorite-son 
votes take will determine who is the nomi- 
nee. For instance, while Michigan will go 
for Vandenberg initially, it leans toward 
Dewey if the senator’s chances fade. Sim- 
ilarly, Pennsylvania is plugging Senator 
Martin and is reported favoring Taft as 
second choice. California Republicans are 
sticking by Governor Warren and have 
given little evidence of any second choice. 


Favorite Son Lineup 

The GOP favorite sons will have more 
than 420 votes from their states on the 
first ballot. Some, like Stassen of Minne- 
sota and Warren of California, also will 
have some support outside their state 
delegations. Without cutting into this bloc, 
neither of the two leaders, Dewey of New 
York and Taft of Ohio, will have much 
chance of swinging a majority vote on 
the first ballot. Here’s the indicated 
favorite-son vote: California (53), Gov. 
Warren; Connecticut (19), Sen. Baldwin; 
Illinois (56), Gov. Green; Indiana (29), 
Rep. Halleck; Kansas (19), Gen. Eisen- 
hower; Maine (13), Sen. Brewster; Massa- 
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chusetts (85), Speaker Martin or Sen. 
Saltonstall; Michigan (41), Sen. Vanden- 
berg; Minnesota (25), Stassen; New 
Hampshire (8), Sen. Bridges; New Mexico 
(8), Patrick Hurley; Pennsylvania (73), 
Sen. Martin; Tennessee (22), GOP Chair- 
man Reece; Washington (19), Eric John- 
ston or Sen. Cain. The total is 420, leaving 
a maximum of 673 free votes for Dewey 
and Taft to split. Necessary to nominate: 
547. 


National Notes 

Expect Truman to make an important 
foreign-policy pronouncement at the Rio 
de Janeiro conference. If present plans are 
followed he will use Vandenberg’s pres- 
ence as an occasion for emphasizing bi- 
partisan unity. If the speech breaks new 
ground, the fresh material will be cleared 
with Vandenberg in advance . . . The Jus- 
tice Department is studying the possibility 
of asking the courts to cancel citizenship 
papers of naturalized citizens with Com- 
munist affiliations. Although the process 
admittedly would present difficult legal 
problems, a test case probably will be 
made soon .. . Earl Harrison, Philadelphia 
attorney, may head the President’s board 
to investigate the loyalty of Federal em- 
ployes . . . Former OPA Chief Chester 
Bowles is considering running for governor 
of Connecticut next year. 


Smoking Out Dewey 

Taft and Stassen have committed them- 
selves to a campaign to smoke out Gover- 
nor Dewey. Their supporters interchange 
views on ways and means of ending the 
“Albany sphinx” technique Dewey used so 


effectively in 1944 and has maintained up ° 


to the present. They think that by the 
time Taft is back from his Western swing 
Dewey will have been forced out into the 
open and made to take a stand on the 
Marshall plan as well as important do- 
mestic issues. Incidentally, Stassen will set 
up a political office at the American Legion 
convention in New York this month. 


Return of War Dead 

The Army is building up a backlog of 
thousands of caskets to prevent any delay 
in its program to return the bodies of 
U.S. war dead once it starts in October. 
The first shiploads to return will carry 
some 3,000 Pearl Harbor dead to San 
Francisco and some 6,000 from Henri 
Chapelle Cemetery near Liége, Belgium. 
From October on, five reconverted Liberty 
ships will shuttle across the Atlantic and 
three across the Pacific. So far nearly one- 
third of the families have asked that their 
dead not be returned—a much higher per- 


centage than the Graves Registration Serv- 
ice had estimated. They thought more 
than 80% would ask for return. The major- 
ity of those who want the bodies brought 
back intend to bury them in private ceme- 
teries. 


Trivia 

Henry J. Kaiser paused in telling news- 
men how he could do everything bigger 
and better and faster than anybody to say 
he met them 30 minutes late because he 
couldn’t get a taxi. A ribbing reporter 
smirked: “Why didn’t you build one?” . . . 
Add the Inter-American conference at Rio 
de Janeiro to the list of vacation spots to 
which some members of Congress are tak- 
ing their families at government expense 
during the adjournment . . . Congressional 
investigations of the loyalty of Federal 
employes aren’t particularly new. The di- 
rectory of the 37th Congress, 1861-63, re- 
veals there was a Select Committee on the 
Loyalty of Federal Employes, headed by 
Rep. John F. Potter, Republican, of Wis- 
consin. 
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Trends Abroad 

United Nations delegates think there is 
little chance that Molotoff will attend the 
General Assembly’s regular meeting in 
September. If Molotoff stays at home, 
they believe it will mean that Russia has 
decided to go through with its obstruction- 
ist tactics. Both Marshall and Bevin will 
be on hand for the meeting . . . Insiders 
see prospects of a new British Cabinet 
crisis either during or immediately after 
the Trades Union Congress conference 
Sept. 1. Anti-Attlee men expect the devel- 
opment of a dollar crisis to provide them 
with a new opportunity by then 
Cyprus Greeks, demanding union of the 
island with Greece, are strongly agitating 
against the presence on Cyprus of large 
numbers of Jewish immigrants held by the 
British. Cypriots fear the British eventu- 
ally will leave most of the Jews there, 
creating a minority problem and delaying 
union with Greece. 


Violence in Argentina 

Watch for a well-publicized crackdown 
on the strong-arm activities of Argentine 
“nationalists” soon. President Peron is re- 
luctant to move against a group which has 
given him valuable support but has sent 
quiet warnings that unless the present 
crescendo of violence is abated he will have 
to act “to save Argentina’s international 
reputation.” Although police have done 
little about recent political crimes beyond 
issuing communiqués “repudiating” vio- 
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lence, officials privately admit that right- 
wing extremists of the Liberating Na- 
tionalist Alliance have been responsible in 
the past month for bombing a Socialist 
party meeting with three deaths resulting, 
attempting to assassinate an opposition 
congressman and killing his driver, beat- 
ing up an opposition editor, and wrecking 
with a bomb the Israelite Synagogue, 
headquarters of Judaism in Argentina. 


Moscow's Mosiem Move 

The shift of Soviet Mongolian troops 
into Sinkiang province of China is be- 
lieved to be Moscow’s move to counter 
British sponsorship of Pakistan in India. 
Pakistan, with its 65,000,000 Moslems, will 
be near Soviet Central Asia, with its 20,- 
000,000 Turk Tartars, many of whom dis- 
like Soviet rule. The Pakistan Moslems 
also are expected to exert strong influence 
over the Chinese, Afghan, and Middle East 
Moslems. 


Yugoslav Troublemaker 

More trouble is in store along the Greek- 
Yugoslav border. Yugoslav Lt. Gen. Petko 
Dapcevic, a former officer of the Spanish 
International Brigade who more recently 
was commander in the Trieste zone at 
the time U.S. planes were shot down, is 
now believed to be in charge of the Yugo- 
slav Fourth Army deployed in Southern 
Yugoslavia opposite Greece. Dapcevic has 
just returned from a visit to Moscow. 


Foreign Notes 

Winston Churchill, scared by the Brit- 
ish economic and foreign-exchange out- 
look, has turned to the No. 1 U.S. trou- 
bleshooter for advice. He’s been conferring 
by transatlantic telephone with Bernard 
Baruch. Incidentally, Churchill is ex- 
pected to visit the U.S. this fall... The 
Swiss Government is again dunning the 
U.S. for settlement ‘of damage claims aris- 
ing from the mistaken bombing of Schaff- 
hausen by the AAF during the war. A bill 
to pay the damages, amounting to more 
than $10,000,000, was introduced in the 
Senate in July but failed to pass before 
adjournment . . . U.S. officials in Spain 
are having difficulty in convincing Franco's 
government that it cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, become eligible for aid under 
the Marshall plan. The Spaniards hope- 
fully regard the Marshall plan as a purely 
anti-Communist measure and believe that 
it’s only a matter of time before they are 
asked to take part. 
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Foreign Trade Curbs 

Both government and private econo- 
mists are worried about dwindling U.S. 
foreign trade and its effect on domestic 
economy. Some predict that the recent 
drop in U.S. exports foreshadows a con- 
tinuing decline which may amount to more 
than 30% before the end of the year. 
Reason for the slump: increasingly tight 
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import restrictions imposed by other coun- 


tries in an attempt to conserve their gold 
and dollar balances. Such measures include 
banning of luxury items, raising of tariffs 
and strict licensing of foreign exchange. 
The trend is general throughout Latin 
America except for Cuba and Venezuela 
and extends to more distant customers like 
India, Ethiopia, Siam, Sweden, and France. 
The import controls principally cut down 
on consumer goods like wine, toys, type- 
writers, washing machines, and _refrig- 
erators, but essential shipments of machin- 
ery and equipment are being hit more and 
more. Even food purchases are falling off 
as European countries cut rations in a des- 
perate attempt to save dollars. 


Problem for Harriman 

Congress put Commerce Secretary Har- 
riman on the spot in his new job of admin- 
istering subsidies to marginal zinc, lead, 
copper, and manganese mine operators. 
It was estimated that $70,000,000 would be 
required for the project, the same amount 
that was paid out last year. However, 
Congress appropriated only $35,000,000, 
but with a provision that the subsidies 
must be paid on the same basis as last 
vear. 2 


Mexico’s Cattle Plague 

Congressional agriculture leaders say 
privately the $10,500,000 voted last session 
to eliminate the dread foot and mouth dis- 
ease among Mexico’s cattle is just a 
starter. More money will be required next 
session, and the eventual cost may reach 
half a billion dollars. They say the expense 
is trivial, however, compared with the loss 
that would occur through spread of the 
disease across the border. Infection of 
American cattle would depopulate U.S. 
cattle ranges, skyrocket the price of meat, 
cripple the dairy industry, and create un- 
expected surpluses of corn, because in- 
fected cattle don’t eat. 


Business Footnotes 

Watch for announcement soon of the 
merger of several smaller air lines. Al- 
though such mergers often have been 
rumored and denied, two or three lines 
now ..re at the point of seeking government 
approval of their plans . . . The FCC’s 
sanction of a boost in international cable 
and radio-telegraph rates increases chances 
of Congressional action authorizing a 
merger of the cable and wireless com- 
panies, a highly controversial issue both 
in Congress and in the communications 
industry . . . Despite any pronouncements 
by William Green and Philip Murray, 


AFL-CIO merger negotiations are out for 
at least the rest of this year. 
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Radio Notes 

Groucho Marx and Garry Moore are 
leading contenders for Phil Baker’s job 
on Take It or Leave It .. . Singer Jane 


Froman may return to radio in a spon- 
sored show this fall. She is recovering from 
a series of operations to repair injuries 
which she suffered in the 1943 Lisbon 
plane crash while touring for the USO .. . 
Milton Caniff’s new adventure strip, 
“Steve Canyon,” is being adapted to radio 
and will compete with Terry and the 
Pirates, which also was originated by 
Caniff . . . If Abbott and Costello’s plans 
for a cooperatively sponsored show on 
ABC go through, they'll have no orchestra 
because of music-union rulings against this 
type of» program sponsorship. Instead 
they'll use a mixed choir. 


Movie Lines 

Charles Bickford will get a top role in 
Ingrid Bergman’s starrer, “Joan of Lor- 
raine” ... Humphrey Bogart and Lauren 
Bacall are to co-star in the Warner Broth- 
ers version of the Maxwell Anderson play 
“Key Largo” . . . Deanna Durbin will 
appear in a J. Arthur Rank film to be 
produced in Britain this fall . . . Elliot 
Paul, author-of “The Last Time I Saw 
Paris.” will write English titles for the 
new French film “Le Diable au Corps,” 
starring Micheline Presle and _ Philipe 
Girard . . . Charlie Chaplin plans to spend 
$5,000,000 on two new pictures which he 
says will not feature his little tramp char- 
acter and will not have political or social 
significance . . . Henry Morgan will get 
$100,000 for his film debut in “So This Is 
New York.” 


Book Notes 

A critical analysis of the U.S. press that 
names names and suggests remedies will 
be published in November by Macmillan 
under the title “Your Newspaper.” The 
authors are nine journalists who met as 
Nieman Fellows at Harvard last year ... 
James Hilton will have a new novel, 
“Nothing So Strange,” out in October . . . 
“My Three Years With Eisenhower,” the 
diary of General Eisenhower’s wartime 
naval aide, Harry C. Butcher, is a big 
seller overseas. It’s in a second edition in 
Prague, and British advance sales were 


higher per capita than in the U.S. 


Miscellany 


There’s renewed talk among publishers 
that Kent Cooper, longtime Associated 


Press chief, may retire soon . . . Henry 
Wallace will be profiled in The New 
Yorker by staff writer Richard 0. Boyer, 
who is also an editor on the Communist 
New Masses. Boyer requested the assign- 
ment ... A new magazine devoted to the 
peacetime applications of atomic power 
will be introduced by McGraw-Hill in 
September. It’s called Nucleonics . . - 
Gambling houses in Las Vegas, Nevada, 
are jointly underwriting the cost of daily 
free airplane service to and from Holly- 
wood. They figure the “take” from film 
and radio personalities alone will more 
than justify the cost. 
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— you produce them 





F WAGES were a matter of negoti- 

ation, we'd all negotiate ourselves 
a million dollars a year. But it isn’t 
that simple. 


You produce something; it is sold. 


That selling price has to include the 
cost of the material you used; it has to 
include taxes to support your govern- 
ment; it has to include a small—a very 


small—amount needed to keep your 


SWASEY 
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1 You don’t negotiate wages 


company in business. The rest is 


your wage. 


If you produce more, there is obvi- 
ously more for you. If you produce less, 


there is of course less for you. 


You decide your wage by your pro- 
duction. And you decide something 
more—the security of your job. The 
less you produce, efficiently, the more 
it costs. The more it costs, the fewer 
people there are who will buy it. The 
fewer people who buy it, the less 
demand for your work—the less secure 


your job. You are seeing that right now 


in this buyers’ strike against high costs, 


Prices and wages and job security 


are a question of efficient production, 


And that is your responsibility, 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER; FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE SPINDLE AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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> Full public discussion of Marshall-plan policies and esti- 
mates will be encouraged by the Truman Administration. It 
wants two months of hearings by Congressional committees to 
inform the country. 


Debate on the floor will be shorter, officials believe, if a 
solid groundwork of public opinion is laid by well publicized 
hearings. They think debate will require another several weeks 
in any case. 


This is the tentative timetable: Sept. 15—European esti- 
mates of need and the Harriman committee’s estimates of U.S. 
capacity to fill these needs will be ready. Oct. 15—These two 
sets of figures will be correlated by the State Department and 
Congressional hearings will start. Dec. 15—The plan will be 
ready for debate in Congress. Feb. 15—The plan will be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

A special session starting in mid-December is indicated by 
this timetable but Truman may decide, when the time comes, 
to wait for the regular session in January. 


> French hostility to restoration of Germany’s coal, steel, 
and fertilizer production—the core of European self-help under 
the Marshall plan—shows signs of breaking down. 


But trouble with Great Britain is threatened by suggestions 
that the British Government will hold out for bilateral, exclu- 
sive trading among European nations to help them meet their 
Marshall-plan obligations. This will not be condoned by the U.S. 


Dispute over the Labor government's insistence upon 
socializing the Ruhr industries may be settled soon. Some British 
officials are reported willing to postpone socialization indefinitely. 


> U.S. officials are well pleased in general with the progress 
the Marshall plan is making. They are encouraged by the indi- 
cations that most European participants are ready to embrace 
broad policies of self-help. 


Russia will be kept on the defensive diplomatically by new 
proposals of economic assistance as details of the Marshall plan 
are unfolded. 


Large-scale purchases of strategic raw materials in world 
markets for the triple purpose of keeping them out of Russian 
hands, building stockpiles, and providing foreign nations with 
dollar exchange may be the next important move in the U.S. 
offensive. 


PA change in U.S. pe'ey in China is expected to result 
from General Wedemeyer’s mission but what it will be is still 
uncertain. 

Reports from the Far East indicate that the Communists are 
gaining ground and prestige in their civil war against the Cen- 
tral Government. The government’s position is growing weaker. 
This much is certain: The U.S. will not permit all of China 
to go Communist and thus become another Russian satellite. 


> Fear of Germany’s military potential is no longer a con- 
sideration entering into the calculations of U.S. policymakers. 
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They are convinced that Germany can be kept militarily weak 
though economically strong. 
Fear of a Russian-German alliance if Germany is harshly 


treated by its Western conquerors, on the other hand, is a major 
factor in the thinking of U.S. officials. 


This fear is shared by many Western European statesmen 
and freely talked about by European diplomats stationed in 
Washington. But it is not openly discussed in such capitals as 
Paris out of deference to the political power of the Communists. 


> Continued U.S. support of the United Nations despite 
what American officials regard as provocative Russian abuse of 


‘its veto power can be expected. 


Russia will be forced to accept responsibility for the break- 
up of the UN if the organization is broken. 


Whether Russia will withdraw in any case is a matter of 
disagreement among the experts. But they agree that the U.S. 
must not make it impossible for the Soviets to remain. 


Abolition of the veto power will not be sought by the Tru- 
man Administration. The President’s strategists feel that this 
would precipitate Russian withdrawal. Moreover, they foresee 
the possibility that the U.S. may sometime find it necessary 
to use the veto itself. 


> Continuation of current high price level prosperity 
through 1948 is now considered possible by political party man- 
agers. They are making their plans accordingly. 


High cost of living may become the paramount issue, they 
reason. 


Democrats will blame the Republican Congress for forcing 
decontrol of prices too soon after the war. Republicans will . 
blame the “spendthrift” Democratic Administration. 


Whom the voters will blame is the great unknown. A Re- 
publican President was blamed in 1912 add a Democratic 
President in 1920, when Congress was Republican. 


> Another postponement of recession may result from 
government spending and credit-decontrol measures approved 
by Congress before adjournment. These, however, will be par- 
tially offset by deflationary factors (see page 19). 


Production per manpower hour is another important ele- 
ment in the inflation-deflation equation. It is assumed to be ris- 
ing in the mass production industries but conclusive figures are 
not yet available. A big increase would have a deflationary 
effect. 


> Another year of maximum wheat production will be 
urged upon American farmers in 1948. The goal has been set at 
75,000,000 acres, as compared with 50,000,000 in prewar years. 


Earlier plans for retirement of part of current acreage in 
the interests of soil conservation have been abandoned. The 
world’s need is too great. 


Quick manufacture of portable corn drying equipment to save 
some 200,000,006 bushels of soft corn from this year’s crop may 
be promoted by the Agricultyge Department under the new 
Research and Marketing Act. ~ 
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‘GOOD!”...and that goes for Reo, too 


Ice cream is the popular American 
dessert because it’s good! Reo equip- 
ment is popular in the ice cream 
industry, and all others confronted 
with sustained, top-heavy seasonal 
demands, because it’s good! Good 
engineering, good materials and 
construction are the backbone of Reo 
Stamina, dependability, economy 
and long life. Massive, cold-riveted 
frames and heavy-duty dimensions 
in every chassis part take care of 


Outstanding in their field —Reo-Built Michigan Noiseless Lawn Mowers and 


heavy Joads, day in, day out. The 
rugged engines are precision-built 
to put in extra hours. Reo’s exclusive 
More-Load design gives more load 
space per inch of wheelbase, shorter 
turning radius, greater maneuver- 
ability. It speeds deliveries, saves 
driver’s time and energy in narrow 
streets and congested areas. Get the 
facts—you'll find it pays to standard- 
ize on Reo. There’s a dealer nearby. 
REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 


Trimalawn Power Mowers 
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Blazing for nights-at-a-stretch before 
each payroll, those lights had become a 
familiar part of the scene. Then, sud- 
denly, they were gone! 

For the problem that used to keep 
them burning in the Payroll Depart- 
ment was finally and completely solved 
through the use of National Payroll 
Machines and National Accounting Ma- 
chines. No more overtime —no more 
lights! 

For many, many other firms, too, Na- 
tional Accounting Machines have ended 
costly, disruptive overtime. Some of these 
concerns are among the country’s larg- 
est—some, far smaller. 

Indeed, one of the most enthusiastic 
users of Nationals, anywhere, is a manu- 
facturer employing a total of only about 
60, and having a daily posting of ac- 
counts receivable of about 40. For he 
finds his National Multiple-Duty Type- 
writing-Bookkeeping Machine so flex- 
ible, and so suitable to his needs, that, 
single-handed, it handles his entire ac- 
counting. 

If you employ from about 50 people, 
up, let your National representative 
show you exactly how the right Na- 
tional Accounting System can save you 
time and money, while giving you bet- 
ter control of your own business. Or 
write to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in 
principal cities. 


THE NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER COMPANY 
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Another Pinch for the Pocketbook 


For the average American, wondering 
what his dollar would get him tomorrow, 
the next day, and the next, the news last 
week was as welcome as a splitting head- 
ache. If all signs could be believed, it was 
going to get him less: 
> Following the pattern which had been 
set by smaller companies a week earlier 
(Newsweek, Aug. 4), the nation’s two 
largest steel producers, United States Steel 
and Bethlehem Steel Corp., announced 
price increases ranging from $5 to $10 
a ton. 
> Three days later, on Friday, Aug. 1, Gen- 
eral Motors, giant of the automobile in- 
dustry, announced increases ranging from 2 
to 6 per cent on five passenger cars— 
Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, Buick, and 














Talburt 


“Pardon us for reading... 


Cadillag—and also on Chevrolet trucks. 
>In Washington, the Labor Department 
reported that average wholesale prices on 
900 basic commodities went up another 
0.2 per cent to set a new high for the second 
consecutive week. 
>In Chicago, Board of Trade quotations 
showed corn prices soaring to new seasonal 
highs, at one point reaching $2.14 a bushel. 
That the price trend would directly 
touch the consumer’s pocketbook within 
the next few weeks was self-evident. With 
a world wool shortage and a soaring hides 
market already in being, price boosts in 





clothes and shoes were on schedule for fall. 
The shudder which the steel increase sent 
through the price structure would be re- 
flected not only in cars, but in the appli- 
ance and housing fields as well. 

The causes? The steel companies and 
General Motors blamed increases in wage 
and material costs. The rise in the whole- 
sale index was traceable to boosts in coal 
and pig-iron prices, which in turn were an 
outgrowth of the recent wage increases 


given John L. Lewis’s United Mine 
Workers. 


Whether it was profit taking or union- 
won wage increases that was basically im- 
pelling the inflationary movement, was an 
issue which the consumer was willing to 
leave to the economists to decide. All the 
consumer knew was that the pinch on his 
pocketbook had tightened until now he 
was spending 93 cents out of every dollar 
he earned against a 1944 wartime peak of 
only 76 cents on each dollar. 


Significance — 


How long the rising price trend will con- 
tinue can be little more than a guess. But, 
barring a wide-open crack in the economy, 
there are three governmental actions 
scheduled for the fall that will probably 
propel the trend right into 1948. 

By. an act of Congress, hundreds of 
thousands of ex-GI’s will be able to cash 
their terminal-leave bonds on and after 
Sept. 2. Government officials expect this 
source to pour at least another $1.800,000,- 
000 cash into the inflationary stream. 

On Nov. 1, the government will termi- 
nate controls over installment credit. With 
outstanding credit now approaching $11,- 
000,000,000—an increase of nearly $3,000,- 
000,000 in the last twelve months—the 
government economists would not be sur- 
prised to see credit figures rise as high as 
$16,000,000,000 or $17,000,000.000. 

With the beginning of the operation of 
the Marshall plan for extension of credit 
to Europe, the government will be priming 
an export pump that will add additional 
billions to the so-called prosperity flow in 
this country. 

Whether the combined effect of these 
events could forestall a recession or ad- 
justment period in themselves is open to 
question. But they are fresh shorings for 
a national price structure that is already 
topheavy. 
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PRESIDENT: 


On the Dotted Line 


His face tired and drawn, President 
Truman returned to Washington last Tues- 
day, July 29, from the funeral of his 94- 
year-old mother in Grandview, Mo. Weary 
as he was, Congress had handed him a 
major task. In its pre-adjournment rush, it 
had passed and sent to the White House 
some 250 bills for his signature or pocket 
veto. By Friday noon, Mr. Truman had 
waded through all but 88 of them. Among 
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his decisions, legislative and otherwise, he 
had: 
> Signed five appropriations bills totaling 
$15,978,241,583 and including funds for 
the Veterans Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and foreign relief. 
> Authorized issuance of “gold star” lapel 
buttons to widows, parents, or next of 
kin of servicemen killed in the war. 
> Appointed to the expanded NLRB un- 
der the Taft-Hartley Act Robert N. Den- 
ham, as general counsel, J. Copeland Gray, 
a New York Republican, and Abe Mur- 
dock, former Democratic senator from 
Utah. The appointments were temporary; 
the Senate had failed to confirm the three. 
> Revived speculation he would tour the 
nation this fall after visiting Brazil. 
Then, more tired than ever, the Presi- 
dent drove to Shangri-La, his mountain 
retreat near Thurmont, Md., for a week 
end of rest. 


AIR FORCE: 


Flying Solo 


The Air Force felt as cocky as a flying 
cadet who had just won his wings. Since 
Army-Navy unification became law (NEws- 
WEEK, July 28), it had been flying solo— 
as an independent defense arm. It even 
was talking about a uniform of its own. 
The color: light blue. 

For Air Force Day, last Friday, Aug. 1 
(the 40th birthday of the old AAF), the 
USAF showed off a hangar- 
ful of tricks. Highlights: a 
mass flight by 100 B-29’s 
over Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, afd Kansas City; a 
flight by seven B-29s from 
Tokyo to Washington, with 
one stop; jet fighters over 
Southern and Pacific states, 
and a 140-plane aerial show 
over New York. In a good- 
will gesture toward the 
USAF, the British Royal 
Air Force sent sixteen 
bombers to fly over East 
Coast cities. 

For all its thrills, Air 
Force Day did not fully 
satisfy the generals. From 
its wartime peak of 230 
combat groups, the USAF 
was down to slightly more 
than 40. It had hoped for a 
peacetime strength of 70 
fully manned groups. Per- 
sonnel numbered only 310,- 
000 men, 90,000 less than 
planned. Skilled men were 
searcé. It had also man- 
aged to save up precious 
aviation gasoline for the 
event only by postponing 
routine training flights for 
a month. 
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TREASON: 


Paul Revere Chandler 


The sound of hoofs clattering down a 
cobblestone street. The piping of flutes 
playing “Yankee Doodle” in a minor key. 
And finally, the high-pitched, cultured, un- 
mistakably American voice: 

“From the heart of Hitler Germany, 
your messenger Paul Revere greets you 
again . . . Countrymen, friends, and foes 
. . . tonight I will reveal my identity ... 
My name is Douglas Chandler..I was born 
in Chicago on May 26, 1889.” 

Douglas Chandler was a mediocrity with 
an ego. He was an effeminate-looking young 
man, who dabbled dilettantishly in music 
and the arts, writing bits of prose and 
poetry for The Baltimore Sunday Ameri- 
can. The human race distressed him. It 
was composed of boors, morons, and what 
Chandler called “sophomorons.” The soph- 
omoron, he wrote with the air of vague 
superiority that characterized him, “wears 
a thin and brittle veneer of culture. He has 
a proneness to ‘isms.’ He clings to cults.” 

It was a description of himself. His edi- 
tors, who considered him an amateur and 
wondered sometimes why they bothered 
to print his vaporings, were to remember 
it ruefully in later years, when his “ism” 
became Nazism and he embraced the cult 
of the superman. 

His ancestry was impeccably American, 
as Chandler was the first to let everyone 
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20,000 men: The Air Force is spreading itself 


know; his upbringing was genteel and re % 
spectable. He married well, and in 1924, © 
with his wife’s money, became a stock. © 


broker. But his financial ventures were no 


more successful than his artistic pursuits 
had been, and by September 1981 he had © 
lost almost everything. “Fed up with the © 


depression and the miasma” that was en- 


veloping the United States, he sailed for ” 
Europe with his wife and two daughters, © 


He spoke of his departure as “the slough- 
ing off of inhibited provincialism.” 


Tilting for Hitler: He lay in the sun F 


of the Riviera, drank Pernod at outdoor 
cafés in Paris, and traveled idly through 
Germany, Belgium, Scandinavia, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. He wrote occasional ar- 


ticles for the National Geographic Maga- — 


zine on what he saw. Other newspapermen 
were telling about the rise of Hitler, the 
slaughter of the Jews, the concentration 
camps, and the Wehrmacht’s preparations 
for war. Chandler didn’t see anything like 
that. He sneered: “The newspaper boys 
from La Guardia’s village want to eat and 
keep their jobs” so they “beat their type- 
writers into lances of steel and go tilting 
against the Nazis.” 

On behalf of the German Government, 


he went to England and Scotland to lecture 7 


on the virtues of National Socialism. When 


the war broke out, he was in Yugoslavia. © 
By this time he had become so virulent 


in his Nazism that he was asked to leave. 
He returned to Germany. 


In 1941, when it appeared certain the ~ 
war eventually would in- © 
volve the United States, 7 
the State Department asked 7 


Chandler to come home. 
He refused. 


Hater on Records: 4 
He went on the German — 


radio at 2,500 reichsmarks 
($960) a month. In spite 
of his protestations of un- 
dying affection for Ger- 
many, 


He turned one of his 
friends in to the Gestapo, 
but still the Gestapo spied 
on him. He couldn’t sleep 
except by dosing himself 
with barbiturates. He drank 
constantly. 


In North Africa, Sicily, 
and Italy, from Normandy | 
all the way across France, | 
wherever GI’s fought im | 


Europe, they could hear 
Chandler. His message was 
always the same: The 
United States started the 
war; the United States 
would lose the war; dows 
with the Jews. 

But the United States 
didn’t lose the war and 
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the Nazis didn’t © 
trust him. Instead of put- | 
ting, him directly on the § 
air, they recorded his talks. | 
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when the GI’s stormed into Germany they 
captured not only Chandler but the phono- 
graph recordings as well. Played back last 
month in the United States District Court 
in Boston, Chandler’s own voice and 
Chandler’s own words convicted him of 
treason. 

Last week, Judge Francis J. W. Ford 
asked him whether he wanted to say any- 
thing before sentence was pronounced. Now 
thin and pinched-faced, he rose slowly from 
his chair, fished eyeglasses from his neatly 
pressed suit, and began to read a prepared 
statement. He had no regrets. He still be- 
lieved in Hitler. “If I die for my beliefs,” 
he said, “they will not die with me.” 

He was wrong, as usual. He would live. 
His sentence: life imprisonment and a 
$10,000 fine. 


CONGRESS: 


Bon Voyage 


Not all congressmen were home mend- 
ing fences. Last week, more than 50 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives were 
busy packing baggage that would soon 
hear exotic labels. Members of the Armed 
Services, Foreign Affairs, and Appropria- 
tions Committees were Europe-bound on 
fact-finding tours. The Commerce Com- 
mittee, lacking an appropriation, sought 
free plane transportation to study world- 
wide aviation. 

By far the most notable journey, how- 
ever, was planned by the special nineteen- 
man “Herter committee,” the brain child 
of Rep. Christian A. Herter, Massachusetts 
Republican. With a membership represent- 
ing fifteen regular House committees and 
accompanied by a staff of experts, it 
planned to study European problems at 
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Detroit Free Press 
Candidates: Dewey will not even admit he is fence-mending . . . 


firsthand as background for future legis- 
lation implementing the Marshall plan. 
The committee planned no junket. Its 
instructions to members: No evening 
clothes; no wives; no sightseeing trips. 


POLITICS: 


Dewey’s Tactics 


In 28 days and 6,200 miles, Gov. Thom- 
as E. Dewey had talked with Republican 
leaders in fifteen states having a total 
delegate strength of 317 votes. For a man 
who would need 547 delegates behind him 
to clinch a first-ballot nomination at the 
GOP convention in Philadelphia next 
June, Dewey admittedly had his work cut 
for him. 

Last week, on Friday, Aug. 1, when 
the governor and his family stepped off 
the train in Albany, both he and his aides 
were confident that the four-week “vaca- 
tion” trip had scored a substantial suc- 
cess. Nimbly, his managers counted on 
their fingers and estimated his current 
first-ballot strength at 400 votes; con- 
fidently, they talked of “second-choice” 
strength in states which would support 
favorite-son candidates in the early ballot- 
ing. 

Undoubtedly Tom Dewey was far out 
in front. Opinion polls showed it; most 
of his opponents conceded it. But few 
wise politicians were ready yet to count 
him in. The reasons: 
> With eleven months remaining until the 
convention, Dewey would have to defend 
his front-row position against the continu- 
al sniping of other candidates. while at- 
tempting to strengthen it with second- 
choice votes. 
> Further, if Republican prospects bright- 
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ened to the point where GOP leaders felt 
victory secure, Dewey, never popular with 
them, would fade proportionately. 

> Finally, if Sen. Robert A. Taft eventu- 
ally decided to go all out for the nomina- 
tion, a combination of Taft forces and 
favorite sons—all feeling or at least hoping 
that lightning might strike them—would 
present a natural “stop Dewey” phalanx 
where one does not now exist. 

But if the brisk and grinning man be- 
hind the executive’s desk in Albany was 
anything less than confident last week, he 
failed to show it. He was still resisting all 
efforts to smoke him out into an an- 
nounced candidacy; he still had the weight 
of 1944 prestige on his end of the scales. 
He had won the nomination three years 
ago without making an open move; until 
necessity altered his strategy. he fhtended 
to pursue the same course again. 


Taft’s Turn 


Everyone concerned was all for throw- 
ing Sen. Robert A. Taft's hat into the ring 
right then and there—except Sen. Robert 
A. Taft himself. The 1,300 key Ohio Re- 
publicans who converged on Columbus last 
week warmly endorsed him for the Presi- 
deney in 1948 as “Ohio’s candidate.” So 
did Sen. John W. Bricker, whom Taft 
had endorsed in 1944. The Ohio delegation 
in Congress made it just about unanimous. 

And then, Taft demurred. 

Coy? No, careful. 

Never one to act impetuously, Taft 
wanted to make sure that when the hat 
landed in the ring, GOP leaders in the rest 
of the country wouldn’t throw it right back 
in his face. After his speaking tour of the 
Far West this September, he would de- 
cide whether there was any likelihood of 
his winning the Republican nomination. 
If there was, he would campaign openly 
for it, and vigorously. If there wasn’t, he 
would forget the whole thing. 

As Taft explained his strategy, it was 
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‘evident that he thought he already knew 


what he would find out in the West. He 
was obviously not impressed with the 
claims of Thomas E. Dewey’s supporters 
that 400 delegates were lined up for the 
New York governor. With the Republican 
convention still almost eleven months 
away, he declared, it was impossible to 
line up that many delegates. 

And finally, the needle: Taft wanted to 
know how Dewey and other Republican 
aspirants for the Presidency stood on 
domestic and foreign issues. 

Not Me-Too: Unlike Dewey, Taft had 
no hesitancy in proclaiming his opinions 
In his address before the Ohio Republicans 
in the huge Neil House ballroom, across 
the street from the state capitol, he did not 
equivocate: He would not be another me- 
too candidate, as many Republicans had 
accused Dewey, and before him Wendell 
Willkie, of being. 

He denounced the Truman Administra- 
tion’s policy of “spending, spending, and 
spending” and “taxing, taxing, and taxing 
now and as far ahead as we can see.” He 
assailed Harry S. Truman for appointing 
to office “those who believed in control by 
the government.” He declared that “the 
labor barons and the President” had fought 
“every labor-reform except the most triv- 
ial.” He blasted the President’s proposals 


-for “a health plan that will socialize our 


entire medical profession.” 

More significantly, he attacked the 
President’s foreign policy, calling it “be- 
fuddled.” He charged that “through agree- 
ments made at Teheran and Yalta by 
President Roosevelt and at Potsdam by 
President Truman, we practically aban- 
doned all the ideals for which the war 
was fought.” 

During his Western tour, Taft planned 
to set forth his position in even sharper 
detail. Asked whether he, too, would speak 
out, Dewey cryptically replied: “What am 
I supposed to say, ‘Don’t shoot until you 
see the whites of their eves’?” 


PROBES: 


Hughes Extravaganza 


You're only as good as your last picture— 
Old Hollywood Proverb. 


Along Sunset Strip in Hollywood last 
week, the boys in front of Schwab's drug- 
store had their tongues hanging out like 


the tails of their sports shirts. At lunch- . 


time in Romanoff’s, the studio crowd was 
so deep in the pages of Hearst’s Herald & 
Express that it didn’t even stop to banter 
with the host, Prince Michael Romanoff, 
who was plain Harry Gerguson back in 
Brooklyn. 

To Hollywood, the news was the worst 
blow since the Legion of Decency. It was 
infinitely worse than the British box-office 
invasion by J. Arthur Rank. 

Without studio, set, or camera, the Sen- 


ate War Investigating Committee in far- 
off Washington was running the smash hit 
of the year, a supercolossal production 
fashioned out of nothing more than a 
handful of subpoenas and a few press re- 
leases. It might not win an Oscar, but it 
had the whole movie colony on its ear. 

Whammo: In a high-ceilinged and 
marble-walled hearing room, some 3,000 
miles from the corner of Hollywood and 
Vine, a subcommittee headed by Sen. 
Homer Ferguson. Michigan Republican, 
was investigating the wartime aviation 
contracts of Howard Hughes, onetime 
round-the-world flier, part-time aircraft 
designer, part-time movie producer, and 
nighttime celebrity in New York and 
Hollywood hot spots. , 

Specifically, the senators were looking 
into two airplanes he had designed: the 
eight-engined, 200-ton plywood — flying 
boat, Hercules, still unflown although the 
Army had contracted for it five years ago; 
and the twin-engined XF-11 photo-recon- 
naissance ship, in which Hughes crashed 
during a test flight last year. Together, 
these two planes had cost the taxpayers 
$42,000,000. 

The advance notices had been what 
Hollywood would call “whammo.” They 
told of government officials and_high- 
ranking Army officers being entertained 
by glamorous party girls employed by 
Hughes while he was conducting contract 
negotiations; of swank parties and ex- 
pensive gifts, including $132 worth of 
nylons for Elliott Roosevelt’s wife. To a 
public considerably refreshed by the mid- 
summer wave of breezy headlines, the 
committee last Monday, July 28, began 
unfolding the story in a series of flash- 
backs: 

P In 1942, Henry Kaiser, the West Coast 
shipbuilder, had joined forces with Hughes 
to build a fleet of Hercules-type “ships 
with wings” to beat the Nazi U-boat 
packs. However. Kaiser testified last week, 
“mysterious and sinister forces” had 
blocked the plan with “a very beautiful 
frame-up.” Once the Army and Navy 


had turned him down, Kaiser said, Donald 
Nelson, then War Production Board chair- 
man, took him to the White House, where 
he spoke with Admiral William D. Leahy, 
Presidential chief of staff. Afterward, plans 
were approved for one “prototype” Her- 
cules. When he realized “the cards were 
stacked” against more than one flying 
boat, Kaiser said, he quit the project, 
leaving Hughes in it alone. Kaiser's chief 
charge: his “kiss-off? came after WPB 
aircraft experts had conferred with Don- 
ald Douglas, another aircraft manufac- 
turer. 

> Grover C. Loening, aviation pioneer and 
formerly the WPB’s chief aircraft consult- 
ant, rebutted Kaiser’s testimony. His ex- 
planation: at a Kaiser shipyard, he was 
shown a vacant site on which the ship- 


builder proposed to build a $67,000,000 
aircraft plant. “To me it was a double- 
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cross by Mr. Kaiser on the American 
people,” Loening said. Would the $20,000,- 
000 Hercules ever fly, he was asked. Loen- 
ing: “It will probably break some records. 
Then, once photographed for all to see, it 
probably will be run up on a beach and 
left there, like any other movie set.” Had 
he ever been a guest at a Hughes party? 
Loening: “I had my own girl friends in 
Hollywood.” 

> Admiral John H. Towers, former Navy 
aeronautics chief said he had seen “noth- 
ing worth while in so far as winning the 


war was concerned in the Kaiser-Hughes 


project.” Nonetheless, he added: “I have 
a high regard for Mr. Howard Hughes.” 

> Glenn L. Martin, aircraft manufacturer, 
said that Kaiser had proposed in 1942 that 
the two team up to turn out 500 flying 
boats like Martin’s successful Mars. Mar- 
tin: “He said he could get the order for 
the ships and I probably could not.” 

> Jesse Jones, former Secretary of Com- 
merce and the RFC chairman who signed 
the Hercules contract, said he told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1944 that the WPB had 
decided to cancel the Hercules order. In a 
“thirty-second conversation,” Jones de- 
clared, the late President told him the 
contract would not be canceled. 

>Edward Bern, former general manager 
of the Hughes Aircraft Co., also drew from 
his memory. Hughes’s engineers, he said, 
“were running the plant like a bunch of 
school kids.” The payroll? “Padded up 
with a lot of ex-Hollywood people. I guess 
a lot of them wanted to stay out of the 
Army.” 

> Robert A. Lovett, present Under Secre- 
tary of State and former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Air, recalled that the 
Hercules contract caused “concern and ap- 
prehension even up to the level of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that it would inter- 
fere with producing combat equipment” 
for the North African invasion. Lovett said 
he received a complaint that Hughes’s hir- 
ing agents were recruiting labor at the 
gates of the Boeing aircraft plant, then 
producing B-17s and B-29s and badly in 


need of workmen. 


> As for the XF-11, Hughes’s $22,000,000. 


photo-reconnaissance plane, Maj. Gen. 
Oliver P, Echols said he had proposed in 
1943 that its blueprints be “cast aside.” 
Later, he asserted, Elliott Roosevelt, the 
President’s son and then Air Forces col- 
onel, had recommended that the Air 
Forces buy 100 of the planes. 

>On the night young Roosevelt made his 
recommendation, he was the guest of 
John W. Meyer, Hughes's party-giving, 
check-grabbing press agent, on a round of 
New York night clubs. Meyer, who took 
the stand after a hurried return trip from 
France, where he had gone “on business” 
for Hughes, admitted that he spent $5,083 
entertaining Elliott Roosevelt, the latter’s 
Wife, Faye Emerson (he had introduced 


the two and been a guest at their wed- 
ding), and their friends over a three-year 
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period. All told, Meyer’s expense accounts 
in five years of public relations for Hughes 
totaled $164,000, deductible from the 
millionaire flier’s corporation income taxes. 
> Elliott’s tone was belligerent as he took 
the stand this Monday, Aug. 4. He would 
“tell all,” he said. “Very serious implica- 
tions” had been raised in the hearings 
about his influence with his father on the 
Hughes contracts and his “service to my 
country.” Congress and the press had at- 
tacked him since he entered the Army in 
September 1940, he declared. “I know I’m 
not big enough or important enough to be 
responsible for the attention paid to me 
unless I had some rather intimate rela- 
tions with the man who was Chief 
Executive and was responsible for carry- 
ing out the war effort.” 

Brush With Brewster: Whenever 
the Senate’s all-star show bogged down, a 
transcontinental war of words between 
Hughes and Sen. Owen Brewster, the 
Maine Republican who is chairman of the 
full investigating committee, was enough 
to titillate the customers. The brunt of 
Hughes’s charges: the investigation 
stemmed from Brewster’s co-sponsorship 
of the “chosen instrument” bill which, 
Hughes charged, would give Pan American 
Airways a monopoly in overseas flying. To 
Hughes, who is principal owner of the com- 
peting TWA lines, the Brewster-inspired 
inquiry was “blackmail.” He also accused 
Brewster of requesting $1,400 worth of free 
plane rides from TWA. 

The burden of Brewster’s replies: 
Hughes had invited him to take the free 
rides. He would “welcome” an investiga- 
tion by the Department of Justice. Mean- 
while, the senator said, his reaction to the 
flier’s charges would be found in Chapter 
6 of the Book of Nehemiah. 


There are no such things done as thou sayest, 
but thou feignest them out of thine own heart. 
—Chapter 6, Nehemiah. 


PEOPLE: 


Prince of Sheba | 
(nce the Queen of Sheba ruled Yemen, 


and its glories were many. The desolate 
plateau high above the Red Sea was green 
and fertile. Its swarthy people were am- 
bitious and inventive. Twenty-five hundred 
years ago—so the legends said—they built 
the first skyscraper, (twenty stories high) , 
the first dam, and the first tunnel. But 
centuries passed; the waters dried in the 
widyan and the people became poor shep- 
herds and poorer farmers. 

Under their Turkish conquerors, even 
the ancient wall around the capital city of 
San’a crumbled. Its eight gates no longer 
held back invaders. Poverty and despair 
came to Yemen, and in San’a’s 48 mosques 
men looked. toward Mecca for salvation. 


The Occidental world knew of Yemen 
(Continued on Page 26) 





Brewster: Chapter 6 


Martin: “I could not” 
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Think Congressmen Have It Soft? Take a Look ... 





What does a congressman do when he 
gets back to his district? Whom does 
he see? What do folk? say to him? Last 
week, Edward O’Brien, chief of News- 
WEEK’s Detroit bureau, spent two days 
at the side of Rep. George A. Dondero, 
veteran Republican, who represents the 
Seventeenth Congressional District im 
Michigan. His account follows: 


The Donderos barely had time to 
catch their breaths before the phone 
started ringing in the modest, white- 
frame house on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks in Royal Oak, where they 
have lived for 25 years. Only ten minutes 
earlier they had arrived home, worn out 
after driving the 583 miles from Wash- 
ington, D.C. Their bags were still un- 
packed, piled in the back seat of their 
maroon, 1947 Pontiac four-door sedan 
outside. And there it was—the phone. 

Wearily. George Dondero went to an- 
swer it. “Why, certainly,” he said. “Of 
course. [ll be glad to. When? Tl be 
there.” It was an invitation to speak at 
a Republican picnic in Romeo, Mich., on 
Aug. 28. Congress may have adjourned, 
but there was no adjournment for Con- 
gressman Dondero. Except for ten days 
in August, which he and Mrs. Dondero 
planned to spend at a lake, the rest of the 
year would be a breakneck spate of work, 
seven days a week. 

It was now 4:15, Tuesday afternoon, 
July 29. Dondero told his wite: “I guess 
I'd better drop around to see Gus before 
the whole district finds out we're home.” 
Gus is his brother, whom he hadn’t seen 
in a year. 

Hello, There: On the way to Gus’s, 
passers-by kept stopping Dondero to say 
hello. Whenever he could, Dondero called 
them by their first names. A tall, erect, 
gray-haired man, who looks exactly like 
congressmen are supposed to look, he 
could act like congressmen are supposed 
to act, too. He was smiling, affable. His 
eyes twinkled. He turned on the charm. 

The war had swelled the Seventeenth. 
It is a district of small homes, known 
as “Detroit’s bedroom” because so many 
of the people who live there work in 
Detroit. In 1932, when Dondero first 
went to Congress, the population was 
barely 300,000. Now, it is 
much. 

Half of Dondero’s constituents are 
factory workers, though highly skilled 
ones, members of the United Auto 
Workers, CIO. They greeted him as 
warmly as everyone else did, even 
though Dondero voted for the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the income-tax reduc- 
tien bill, and favored ending rent con- 


twice as 


trols—all measures which the CIO op- 
posed. 

After dinner, work. Dondero went to 
his office—two unprepossessing rooms in 
the Washington Square Building. On the 
door is a sign in big, black letters: “Con- 
gvressional Office.” Inside are three bat- 
tered desks. The green carpeting ?s thread- 
bare, and in places there are holes. Over 
the desk at which Dondero sits is a por- 
trait of Michigan Sen. Arthur H. Van- 
denberg. inscribed: “For George Don- 
dero—A great public servant and a great 
friend.” Abraham Lincoln looks down 
from the opposite wall. 

Dondero’s three secretaries—Lucie Ford 
of Royal Oak, Margaret Schoff of Ox- 
ford, and Mary Jane Augustine of Mil- 
ford—were busy unpacking his files. His 
unanswered mail already was laid out. 
It was 9:30 p.m. before he finished 
working on his correspondence. 

Take a Letter: He was back in the 
office at 7:40 the next morning. A Royal 
Oak lawyer called about two young men 
who wanted to build a bowling alley and 
milk bar. The Federal Housing Expediter 
had refused them a permit to complete 
the place. “Yes, I know,” Dondero de- 
clared. “I’ve already checked into that. 
Nothing can be done about it. The only 
thing I can suggest is using nonstrategic 
materials.” 

The editor of a foreign-language news- 
paper wanted help in getting a Cadillac. 
It had taken Dondero seventeen months 
to get his own car, even though his dis- 
trict includes Pontiac, Mich., where Pon- 
tiacs are made. Nevertheless, he would do 
what he could. He dictated a letter to 
General Motors. A friend wanted help 
in getting a Buick sedan, “1947 or 1948, 
any color but I prefer a dark color or 


He visits with Mrs. Cleo Adams... 


gunmetal.” Dondero wrote another letter 
to General Motors. , 

Lunch wag a welter of handshakes, 
greetings, and welcomes home. Dondero 
ate at Hedge’s Wigwam, a nearby cafe- 
teria, with his son, Stanton, and his 
three secretaries. While waiting in line 
for an order of corn fritters, he chatted 
with the local coal dealer, the lumber 
man, and a former Republican leader. 
A township official invited him to “come 
over some night and let your hair down. 
Give us the inside on Washington.” 
Dondero was delighted to accept. One 
of the bus girls told him that she had 
been in Washington two weeks before 
with her mother and “we almost 
stopped in to see you.” “Why didn't 
you?” Dondero asked cheerily. “Would 
have been delighted.” 

The office was jammed with callers 
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...at the 16-Hour Day of a Fence Mender Back Home 





—— 


when he returned. An employe of the 
Wayne Oakland Bank, with which Don- 
dero is connected, was taking his two sons 
to Washington in August and wanted to 
visit the White House. “I’m afraid the 
White House is closed in August,” Miss 
Ford interrupfed. “Oh, that’s too bad,” 
said Dondero. Then, brightening: “How 
about the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing and the FBI?” That would be fine. 
Miss Schoff filled out the pass forms and 
Dondero signed them. The bank employe 
looked properly impressed. 

A short barrel-chested, olive-skinned 
man wearing a cream sports shirt had 
a problem. He was a Sicilian living in 
Pontiac and had been in some kind of 
scrape with the law. Now he faced depor- 
tation. Dondero recalled his visit to 


Sicily two years ago on a Congressional 
tour. “How was it?” the Sicilian asked. 





. inspects the new bank... 





“Dry, very dry,” answered Dondero. The 
Sicilian smiled knowingly. Dondero 
turned him over to Miss Ford, who typed 
out a letter which he signed asking the 
Detroit director of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for the official 
record in the case. 

Really Something: There was more 
correspondence. A woman in Middle- 
town, Ohio, named Dondero wanted to 
know if the congressman was related to 
her. John Bard of Detroit wrote about 
getting an appointment to West Point. 
A teacher in Farmington, Mich., needed 
materials for use in her classroom. Don- 
dero, an outspoken foe of Communism, 
sent her a copy of the Congressional 
booklet “Communism in Action” and a 
list of farmers’ bulletins. 

Then more callers: Two men repre- 
senting the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Grouse in the United States and 
Canada wanted help in getting the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau to rule that con- 
tributions to their organization were tax 
deductible. The congressman told them 
to send him a copy of their last report, 
and he would do his best. One of the men 
was Eugene du Pont, a brother of Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. “Judging from 
Jim Farley’s articles in Collier’s, your 
sister's wedding really must have been 
something,” Dondero told him. “It sure 
was,” du Pont agreed. : 

As a respite, Dondero leaned back to 
study a report that had been prepared 
for him, as chairman of the House Public 
Works Committee, on a bill to have the 
Federal government pay for advance 
planning of works projects by local com- 
munities. “Just a kitty for all the en- 
gineers in the country,” hé snorted when 
he was finished. 


Newsweek Photos 


-.. and talks with farmer Hendrickson, and still the work keeps piling up 





Even at home, Dondero found no 
peace. A friend called, inviting him to 
“come over soon and give us the lowdown 
on Washington.” “I'd be delighted,” Don- 
dero replied. Again the phone rang. “I'd 
be delighted,” Dondero said. It was an- 
other friend inviting him “to come over 
soon and give us the lowdown on Wash- 
ington.” 

Thursday, he was in his office at 8. 
William Beltz, a local insurance agent, 
was bubbling over with complaints 
about rent ceilings. All sympathy, Don- 
dero explained that he’d done every- 
thing he could, but the bill he intro- 
duced permitting a flat increase of 10 
per cent on the rents of houses with ten 
apartments or less didn’t get through. 

Then came a visit with two old 
friends, Wallace Gabler and his wife. 
“We're proud of the 80th Congress,” 
Mrs. Gabler told Dondero. A talk with 
a gray-haired lady, who wanted to know 
whether there was any chance that sub- 
sistence allowances for veterans in col- 
lege would be increased before January. 
The answer was no. “Well, in that case 


we'll all be in the poorhouse by then,” 


she asserted. 

At lunch in the Fellowship Room in 
the basement of the First Congregational 
Church, the Kiwanians made first-naming 
easy for Dondero. Each of the 35 mem- 
bers present wore a big, round, blue and 
white button with his full name, nick- 
name, and business. 

Dondero was in a hurry to get back to 
his office. To avoid being stopped by 
friends, he went by a roundabout way 
along the railroad tracks and through an 
alley. Nevertheless, he ran into George 
Scott, who complained to him about hav- 
ing to pay $391.84 for a new refrigerator. 
High prices were a common complaint. 

Helle Again: There were visits to 
make. At The Daily Tribune office he 
chatted with General Manager Floyd J. 
Miller in the newsroom, then dropped 
into the composing room to say hello to 
Jessie Aspinwall, a Linotype operator. 
He drove 3 miles north to Clawson to in- 
spect a branch of his bank which recent- 
ly had opened there. He called on Her- 
man Hendrickson, a 75-year-old farmer, 
who told him that Clawson voters were 
pleased with his work in Congress. 

The day was over by now, but the next 
day and the next and next and next until 
Congress reconvened, would only be car- 
bon copies. “When you're in government 
service,” Dondero explained, “you live it 
and sleep it.” 

“In election years I ask people to do 
something for me. And between elections, 
I ask what I can do for them.” 


4 
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(Continued from Page 23) 
only through its mocha coffee. Few out- 
siders had shopped in its bazaars, where 
merchants peddled delicate filigree jew- 
elry, or photographed the veiled, shape- 
less women who sometimes married at the 
age of 7. Few had tasted the narcotic herb 
called git, chewed ceaselessly by the camel 
drivers and shepherds to dull their cares. 
Visitor with Vision: In 1926, help 
came to Yemen in the person of Charles R. 


Crane, an American. He was the third 
American ever to enter the wall of San’a. 
But he was a strange visitor, indeed. This 


white-haired and bearded man from Chi- 
retired manufacturer of 


cago, a piping, 
valves, and pumps, wanted to spread 


wealth and happiness in the land of Sheba. 
Ever since his visit to Egypt as a young 
man, Crane had been interested in the 
Arabic peoples. In 1919, he served on 
President Wilson’s commission investigat- 
ing the Syrian-Palestinian situation. He 
also had been American minister to China. 

Soon after his arrival, Crane was  in- 
stalled in the royal palace as adviser to 
the Imam Yahya, a fierce desert warrior 
who had united Yemen into his kingdom 
by taking a child of each tribe as hostage. 
Crane’s project: a survey of Yemen’s po- 
tentialities. He brought in American ex- 
perts to plan highways, search for min- 
erals, establish experimental farms. and 
build—at his own expense—the first steel- 
truss bridge in all Arabia.* To water Ye- 
men’s deserts, Crane imported, also at his 
$150,000 in 





own expense, irrigation ma- 
chinery from his plant in the United 
States. His own engineer, Karl Twitchell, 


supervised the installation. In 1989, Crane 
died. 

Last week, his visit to Yemen was be- 
ing repaid by the sixth son of the Imam, 
Prince Seif-ul-Islam Abdullah bin Yahya 
Hamid el Din. “As a symbol of what the 
Yemen king and his people have in their 
hearts for the United States,” the prince, 
accompanied by Twitchell, toured New 
York skyscrapers, Pittsburgh tunnels, and 
the dams of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. TVA interested the young prince very 
much. With $1,000,000 in surplus-prop- 
erty credit tucked in the Imam’s burnus 
by the United States in exchange for oil 
prospecting rights, the land of Sheba might 
soon have a small-scale TVA of its own. 
If the fields of Yemen grew green again, a 
man from Chicago would be memorialized. 


Painters for Zion 

To editors in New York last Saturday, 
Aug. 2, messengers who seemed unfamiliar 
with their jobs delivered plain manila en- 
velopes. Despite the mysterious deliveries, 
editors found their contents especially 
newsworthy: photographs of anti-British 
slogans and swastikas being painted only 
several hours earlier on the building which 





*Crane’s benefactions also extended to several 
Central European nations. 
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Harris & Ewing 


From Yemen, Abdullah 


houses the British Consulate in New York. 

Anonymous press releases attached to 
the pictures explained that the daubings 
were “expressions of horror” at Britain’s 
refusal to allow 4,500 rp aboard the 
S. S. Exodus 1947 to land in Palestine. 
The captions asked editors to contribute 
the fees for the photographic service to 
“any fund, Christian or Jewish.” 

However, they warned, “do not con- 
tribute to the American League for a 
Free Palestine.” The mysterious painters 
would have none of the agency, sponsored 
by screen-writer Ben Hecht, which sup- 
ports Irgun Zvai Leumi, Palestine’s vicious 
terrorist group. 

Soon wire reports told of similar daub- 
ings on British Consulates in Baltimore, 





Chicago, and Los Angeles. In Philadelphia, 
police nabbed two youths as they painted 
“British Nazis” on the eleventh floor of the 
building housing the British Consulate. 
Washington police caught one youth at 
the British Embassy before he could wet 
his brush. Among the slogans: “Exodus 
1947!” “More Coming.” 


Pleader for Peace 


At an age when most men might be sat- 
isfied with a golf score under 90, Raymond 
M. Davis had become a West Virginia 
knight in search of a holy grail. His four- 
year pursuit of world peace had even 
led the 65-year-old West Virginia coal- 
mine operator to an audience with Presi- 
dent Truman. 

“I told our President,” he said, “I 
thought we were lax in our international 
setup. I said you appointed somebody as 
an ambassador who did something for you 
personally. The Republicans do the same 
thing. You dress him up in a silk hat and 
striped pants, spats, and a cane, and you 
send him over to, we will say, Russia. 

“He starts to drink vodka over there, 
and he thinks that is international rela- 
tionship.» What we should do . . . is to 
educate diplomats who can talk the Rus- 
sian language and who can go over there 
and talk their language so that when the 
whole staff goes out on the street and 
meets the Russian people, they can talk 
the Russian language.” 

As a proponent of street-level, “straight 
from the shoulder” diplomacy, Davis was 
especially well prepared. Although he was 
scholarly and soft-spoken, his only formal 
education had amounted to a few years 
in a rural grade school. Successively, he 
had labored in the oil fields, been a railroad 
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Us S. Zionist in action: Editors get their photos mysteriously 


Newsweek, August 11, 1947 








The complete peace of mind which 
these superlative, extra-mileage tires 
give you is a luxury, of course. But 
one which General Squeegee owners 
soon learn is worth many times the 
little extra it costs. For instance: One 
quick, sure Action-Traction stop, that 
saves an expensive front-end, can 


more than save the difference in price. 
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Now! LIFE INSURANCE EXPERTS PROVE 


FORD TRUCKS LAST 


LE ly 





The life-expectancy of a Ford Truck is: 
13.1% longer than that of Truck “B” 
3.2% longer than that of Truck “C” 
7.6% longer than that of Truck “D" 
19.6% longer than that of Truck “E” 


OFFICIAL ACTUARIAL CERTIFICATE 
Based on the application of sound and accepted 
. . ° ‘ actuarial methods to the actual experience as 
N™ for the first time in history, a 


measured by truck registrations, we hereby certify 
mies that, in our opinion, the accompanying table fairly 
real truck buying guide is yours presents the relative life-expectancy of the trucks 


° involved. 
to use! Here is further proof, from 


WOLFE, CORCORAN AND LINDER 
° — % mes Life Insurance Actuaries, New York, N. Y. 
scientific experts, that Ford Trucks 0 
last longer! if 0 


A noted firm of New York Life Insurance 
Actuaries studied the registration records of the 


use to prepare human life-expectancy tables. 
five truck sales leaders for every year from 1933 


And they found that the life-expectancy of a Ford 
through 1941. They analyzed the records of — Truck is from 3.2% to 19.6% greater than that 
4,967,000 trucks by the same methods they of the other four sales leaders! 


HOW FORD LONGER LIFE CUTS YOUR TRUCKING COSTS 


Cuts Ownership Costs Bolsters Trade-in Value Saves Money on Repairs 
Used truck buyers buy : Longer truck life is evi- 

unused mileage. Because dence of greater dura- 
use from his vehicle. The Ford Trucks last longer, bility, which reduces fre- 
life-expectancy of the average they offer more unused ba quency of repairs. Ford 
Ford. Truck is 10.18 years. mileage. More Ford Trucks ane ” Truck service facilities, 
in use today than any 4 “just around the corner— 
other make proves wider everywhere,” help cut 
user acceptance, too! maintenance costs. 


Surveys show the average 
truck owner expects 6 years’ 


Four extra years of truck serv- 
ice would cut average yearly 
ownership cost 40 per cent! 


MORE FORD TRUCKS IN USE TODAY THAN ANY OTHER MAK 
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Probes and Junkets 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 
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Davis: His grail is peace 





telegrapher and a Los Angeles streetcar 
conductor, and returned to West Virginia 
to enter the coal business. 

By all American success standards, he 
was entitled to leave well enough alone. 
He was president of the Davis-Wilson 
Coal Co. of Morgantown, which operates 
two soft coal mines, the Bunker and Louise 
pits in Monongalia County, employing 


600 men and producing 1,700,000 tons of 
coal annually. 


Start of a Crusade: In 1942, how- 


Hever, Davis’s preoccupation with peace 
began. Pearl Harbor changed the course 
“4 of his life. In the next four years he made 
“4 30 speeches, 14 radio broadcasts, and wrote 
two books—all on the subject of peace. 
@ In 1945, he drafted the constitution for a 


“United Nations of Peace” world organi- 
zation. Later that year, the State Depart- 
ment invited him to attend the San Fran- 
cisco conference as an observer. He do- 
nated one $5,000 scholarship to the Uni- 


@ versity of West Virginia and another to 


American University in Washington—for 
students studying betterment of interna- 
tional relations. Last year, he conducted a 
statewide high-school essay contest, with 
six $100 prizes: The subject: Peace. . 

In June, Davis rushed to Washington, 
accompanied by two of his high-school 
essayists. A bill, introduced in his behalf 


a by Rep. Melvin Snyder, was coming up 


for hearing. Only two pages and 22 lines 
long, H.R. 503 was the embodiment of 


@ Davis's dream. It, would create a Depart- 


ment of Peace, in the Cabinet, headed by 
a Secretary and Under Secretary. Its esti- 
mated initial cost: $5,000,000 a year. Its 
mission: to promote better understanding 
among Americans of other peoples. 

Last week, with adjournment of the 
80th Congress, H.R. 503 was as dead as 
the men who had died on Tarawa and in 
Normandy. But Davis, still pursuing his 
grail, was undiscouraged. “We have had 
two world wars in 25 years,” he said softly. 


“There is something wrong with the 
setup.” 


Newsweek, August 11, 1947 





ENCE-mending and investigating are 

the customary between-session occu- 
pations of ambitious senators and rep- 
resentatives. Junkets usually are fa- 
vored by those who enjoy a change 
of scene combined with relaxation. 
Fence-mending this summer and fall 
probably will proceed at the usual pace. 
There appear to be more 
probes and junkets than in 
some previous years, al- 
though Congress disap- 
pointed the itching curiosi- 
ties or feet of a number of 
its members by denying au- 
thorization or funds for their 
projects. 

At the moment, Senator 
Brewster’s gaudy sideshow 
holds attention. Whatever 
his own inner thoughts on the subject 
may be, some of his Republican col- 
leagues are not too happy about the 
spectacle, since they are not sure that 
all of its political consequences will be 
to the advantage of their party. In the 
fall, he plans to go into some of the 
wartime contracts for Middle Eastern 
oil. Here again the probe might prove 
to be double-edged, both politically 
and in its effects on American policy 
and standing in a part of the world in 
which we have important stakes. 

The Brewster investigation is delving 
in ground which has been rather thor- 
oughly surveyed and mined in previous 
investigations. It probably will turn 
up a few more odd nuggets. But it is 
unlikely to be as productive as some of 
the other inquiries authorized by the 
80th Congress. 


OTENTIALLY the most important new 
| gore or study is that into 
economy and efficiency in the Federal 
government by the bipartisan mixed 
commission created under the Brown- 
Lodge Act. This is completely removed 
from partisan politics. The commission 
will not report until after the 1948 elec- 
tion. Half of its members are private 
citizens. Half are Republicans and half 
Democrats; and both houses of Con- 
gress and the Executive branch are rep- 
resented. Former President Hoover is 
to be its chairman. 

This should be the most compre- 
hensive study of its kind undertaken 
in our time. And its members, if they 
can agree, should have the influence to 





see that their recommendations are put 
into effect, regardless of who controls 
the White House and Congress in 1949. 

Another innovation which merits at- 
tention is the creation by the House of 
a special committee of nineteen to ob- 
tain information on the need for Ameri- 
can aid to Europe. This committee 
under Rep. Christian Herter 
of Massachusetts will travel 
abroad. But the expedition 
will not be a junket. It will 
be an organized survey. The 
committee will be extensively 
briefed before and during its 


travels. It will take some 
experts with it. 
This special committee 


may seem to be intruding 
on the domain of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. The 
blunt fact is that the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, despite growing prestige, 
does not have influence in the House 
comparable to that of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in the Senate. 
Other committees, including those on 
Appropriations and the Armed Services, 
are directly concerned with Europe. 
The Herter committee represents a 
cross-section of important committees 
and of opinion, including isolationism. 
Its trip has the blessing of Chairman 
Eaton of the Foreign Affairs Committee. 

A closed mind will learn nothing from 
firsthand investigation. But most sena- 
tors and representatives who went 
abroad during the war, or have done so 
since the war, seem to have profited 
from the experience. The Herter expedi- 
tion should help close the gap between 
those who study international problems 
and those who oppose, or support with 
great reluctance, American foreign 
policy. 


THIRD investigation of great im- 
A portance is into American air power. 
This is a double inquiry, by a board 
appointed by the President and by a 
joint committee of Congress. 

The Hollywood investigation of the 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
can be important, if it is skillfully con- 
ducted. Other inquiries or studies 
scheduled for the next few months can 
be useful. Although there may be ex- 
ceptions, the most productive inquiries 
as a rule will be those which receive the 
fewest hot-weather headlines. 
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The Old Lady Goes Broke 


One day in 1901 George Santayana 
received an invitation to dine at a curious 
place—the Bank of England. The young 
professor had been asked by a Guardsman 


- friend, taking advantage of his right to 


have one guest share his evening meal on 


the night he was on duty at Thread- 
needle Street. The setting and the ritual 
made a strong impression on the now- 
famous philosopher: 

“The room into which I was ushered 
had a dingy Dickensian look of solidity 
grown old-fashioned and a bit shabby . . . 
But there was a pleasant fire in the grate, 
and the rather superannuated butler 
served us an excellent absolutely Eng- 
lish dinner: mock-turtle soup, boiled 
halibut with egg sauce: roast mutton: 
gooseberry tart and cream, and anchovies 


The Bank of England (right) : At the turn of the century no one dreamed that 


recalled the blitz. The huge bronze doors 
had been shut tight for Britons’ biggest 
summer week end, the August Bank Holi- 
day. But on one of the white walls facing 
Prince’s Street someone had chalked a bit 
of Cockney doggerel: “Save and lend 
until the end.” 

This “end” had hardly ever appeared 
so imminent to Britons as it did now. 
Like the rain that poured down on Sun- 
day, ruining the Bank Holiday week end, 
the economic skies had clouded over with 
ominous suddenness. At 10 Downing Street 
the Cabinet considered crisis measures to 
overcome a crisis—including spending the 
hitherto sacred gold reserves of the Bank. 
For Britain was going broke, going hungry, 
going cold—not at some indefinite time 
in the future but next month. 





Historical 


it would one day symbolize the bankruptcy of an empire 


on toast; together with the two bottles 
of wine already mentioned [claret and 
port]. Too much food, you might say .. . 
The old butler knew that it was just right, 
whatever notions the young officers of to- 
day might have got into their heads. One 
had to put up with them; but he was 
conscious of the whole weight and author- 
ity of the Bank of England backing him 
up. Where would the Army be without 
the Bank? Nowhere.” 

In those days the “weight and author- 
ity” of the Bank indeed seemed as solid as 
the British Empire itself. Last week the 
Old Lady of Threadneedle Street sat as 
massively as ever in the heart of the 
City. Only a few shrapnel dents in the 
heavy stone outer walls and columns 
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Dollar Declaration 


SOCIALISTS URGE ACTION NOW FOR 12TH 
HOUR 

PREMIER TO WARN SOCIALIST M. P.’S 

ATTLEE AND BIG FOUR WILL FIGHT DRIFT 

CRISIS CUTS AT ONCE—FOOD, SERVICES 


These and similar black headlines 
brought the black news to Britain last 
week. This was the eleventh hour for 
Britain. The Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, Herbert Morrison, had already pro- 
claimed that the twelfth hour would strike 
this fall when Britain’s dollar credits ran 
out. In fact, the crisis came with more of 
a rush than the gloomiest pessimists had 
calculated. The British Cabinet, in effect, 


woke up to the fact that the American “7 


loan would most likely run out next 


month. The British would then be shut | 


off from their chief supplies of food, oil, 
and raw materials, to say nothing of 
tobacco and movies. The choice before the 
British appeared to be one of allowing 
their entire economy to crash or to insti- 
tute measures amounting to a sort of 
planned poverty. 

















It was as shattering and startling to | | 


the British as the 1940 break-through of 
the Germans to the Channel. It brought in 
its wake the severest political crisis yet 
faced by the Labor government. Almost 
within hours, a slogan ran through White- 
hall: AMG—Attlee Must Go. Even the 
tabloid Daily Mirror, hitherto a consistent 
supporter of the government, joined in the 
hue and cry. That was the situation on 
the morning of July 30. By that afternoon 
Attlee had routed his enemies and _re- 
established himself as Britain’s leader in 
the eleventh hour. He had done so simply 
by making a British Declaration of In- 
dependence—from the dollar. 

Top Kicker: In the midmorning heat 
the Prime Minister had gone before the 
395 Socialist M. P.’s called together for a 
“crisis meeting” of the Parliamentary La- 
bor party. Many were armed with bitter 
speeches attacking Attlee for allowing the 
drift toward bankruptcy. One, Percy 
Daines, a government whip in the Com- 
mons, had already assailed his chief in 
an open letter to the weekly New States- 
man and Nation, and had then resigned 
his office. Some critics were prepared to de- 
mand Attlee’s resignation then and there. 

The Prime Minister rose with the ad- 
dress he had probably prepared, as he 
usually does, by pecking it out with two 
fingers on an old portable typewriter. He 


began quietly: “Mr.- Bevin is not here— J 


but he will join me soon.” The meeting, 
well aware of a Bevin-for-Prime Minister 
movement, roared with laughter. Then 
Attlee went ahead. : 

Before he’ finished, his incipient party 
critics were literally tearing up their 


speeches. For what they were hearing was | 


what they had so long wanted to hear: 
bold measures for forcing Britain to live 
within its means, and to increase those 
means by work, not charity. All they could 
still complain about was that Attlee was 
only now doing what they had been urging 
for a year. As one leading rebel said: “It 
was superb political timing. He waited 
until the country was ready to be kicked 
and then he kicked it.” 


Discrimination 


To Kate Irwin the reason for Britain’s © 


economic troubles was clear: It was all 
America’s fault. Last week this elderly 


owner of an antique shop on Church Street | 


in the Kensington section of London put 


up a sign in the window of her store. It ‘" 


read: “Americans not served.” 
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High blood pressure, or hypertension, is a condi- 
tion in which the pressure of the blood against the 
walls of the arteries and their smaller branches 
shows a persisting and large increase above nor- 
mal. A temporary rise in pressure, such as may 


result from physical or emotional strain, is a per- 
fectly normal reaction, and is NOT high blood 
pressure. However, if such rises occur frequently 
and are excessive, they may indicate a tendency 
toward hypertension in later years. 





Sometimes high blood pressure is associated with quently among those who are middle-aged or older, 
kidney ailments, local infections, or glandular dis- | those who have a family history of hypertension, 
] turbance, but the cause in most cases is unknown. and those who are overweight. 

- = It is known that hypertension occurs most fre- 
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: Persistent high blood pressure makes your heart eyes, the blood vessels of the brain, and other 
— work harder and nearly always results in enlarge- organs. Fortunately, if discovered early, hyperten- 
i. ment of the heart muscle. The arteries are usually — sion can often be controlled. 


affected, and there may be damage to kidneys, 





7 You can’t, for high blood pressure often has no you keep your blood pressure down, or, if it should 
ty 3 symptoms. But if you have periodic physical go above normal and stay there, he may be able to 

; examinations your physician will check your blood start corrective measures at once, before serious 
pressure regularly. His guidance can probably help damage has been done. 
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ed | hanks to modern medical science, 
'} People with high blood pressure today 
_4an often avoid serious complications, 
‘}and enjoy a long and happy life... 
especially if the condition is discovered 


proved helpful at times. 

Medical science is constantly increas- 
ing its knowledge of high blood pres- 
sure. Aiding in this work is the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund, 


n’s 2 in its early stages. supported by 150 Life Insurance Com- 
all © Th Many cases treatment such as panies, which makes grants for special 
rly | diets, rest, elimination of infections, research in diseases related to the heart. 


eet | eduction of weight at least to normal, 

put | and special drugs may be necessary. send for Metropolitan’s free pamphlet, 

jt yg Surgery has been used effectively in 87-D, “Blood Pressure — Everybody 
Smee instances, and psychotherapy has Has It.” 


To learn more about this subject, 
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The Man for the Hour 

Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek’s London bureau, sends 
this portrait of the man who must 
guide Britain through an economic 
Dunkerque during the neat few 
months. 


Prime Minister Clement Attlee 
literally lives on top of his work, in 
a pleasant, newly converted flat be- 
neath the roof of 10 Downing Street, 
with a view of St. James’s Park from 
the dormer windows. At 7:30 in the 
morning he is up; at 8 he has break- 
fast with three newspapers, The 
Times, The Manchester Guardian, 
and The Daily Herald, the labor 
paper. If it’s a nice day he may walk 
for twenty minutes in St. James’s 
Park, a habit Neville Chamberlain 
also had. 

By 9:45 the Prime Minister is in 
the Cabinet room, probably reading 
Hansard, the British Congressional 
Record. Cabinet papers and meetings 
take up the rest of the morning; 
twice a week, usually, there is a 
Cabinet meeting at 10:30. With his 
colleagues, he can be frostily im- 
patient of wasted words. 

Lunch is at 1 o’clock with Mrs. 
Attlee in the upstairs flat. Attlee 
pays no particular attention to his 
food; he just eats it. He prefers to 
drink a white wine or burgundy with 
his meals; he frequently takes a 
sherry first. By 2:30 the Prime Min- 
ister is back at his desk, or in the 
House of Commons for the question 
period. Almost invariably, he goes 
upstairs at 4:30 to have tea with 
Mrs. Attlee—their three daughters 
and son usually are away. By 5:15 
he is back at work. 

Dinner, often official, is at 7 

o'clock. Yet by 9 Attlee is back in 
the Cabinet room for half or three 
quarters of an hour to read late tele- 
grams. Then, again in his flat, he 
reads until midnight: Political bi- 
ographies, poetry—often Milton, 
sometimes jotting down verses which 
appeal to him in a notebook—travel 
books, and occasionally detective 
stories. 
- The Attlees get away from London 
on most week ends to Chequers, the 
Prime Minister’s official country 
house. There Attlee is able to relax 
at croquet or snooker, an English 
form of billiards. At night he may 
play bridge. He’s a wild bidder. 

At 64, Attlee is in excellent health, 
although he seems frail. The people 
who are with him daily marvel at 
his tirelessness. 
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Grim Independence 


The London Economist called it “the 
planners’ last chance.” It probably was. 
For the Marshall plan on which London 
has been banking could not possibly be 
put into operation in time to avert the 
crisis this fall when Britain’s dollars run 
out. Prime Minister Attlee faced that issue 
squarely at the Labor party meeting and 
will explain it to Parliament this week. 
It had been put before United States 
Under Secretary of State Will Clayton in 
Paris by Sir Stafford Cripps, President of 
the Board of Trade. 

Possibly the British still expect the 
United States to come to the rescue at 
the last minute. If so, they may have mis- 
calculated, for their economic crisis made 
singularly little impression either on the 
American public or on a Congress that had 
fled Washington and international worries. 
In that case, Attlee will have to put his 
declaration of independence from the 
dollar into effect. Here are the drastic 
results it will have: 

Living Standards: British belts must 
tighten another notch—over less and less 
appetizing meals. Cuts in American films, 
tobacco, lumber, and gasoline (the ration 
for private motoring may be eliminated al- 
together) will not accomplish the full 25 
per cent reduction in dollar imports deemed 
necessary. Therefore Britons will eat fewer 
canned goods, less fresh fruit, butter, meat, 
and grain. Furthermore the government 
contemplates ending food subsidies since 
the resulting rise in prices will automat- 
ically reduce consumption. Ration tickets 
may be required for restaurant meals, a 
step avoided even during the worst of the 
war. Clothing rations will be cut. British 
tourists will be allowed to take abroad even 
less than their current $300 allowance. 

Manpower: The overseas army will be 
reduced, both to make labor available to 
industries geared for the export drive, and 
to lessen the financial drain of occupation 
forces. Demobilization will be speeded to 
bring the forces down to their anticipated 
peacetime level of 1,087,000. Some Labor- 
ites advocated a cut to 780,000. 

Forces in Italy, Trieste, and Greece will 
probably be withdrawn ‘first. Troops in 
Palestine and Germany may also be cut. 
The military cuts looked so drastic that the 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, Lord 
Montgomery, canceled the rest of a Pacific 
tour and hastened home from New Zea- 
land to save what he could of his army. 

Production: Attlee recognized that in- 
creased production, especially for export, 
offered the only long term solution to the 
dollar deficit. Immediately after winning 
his vote of confidence in the party caucus, 
he met mine-union leaders to ask for a 
half hour of overtime work daily. This 
might produce an additional 6,000,000 tons 
of coal this year—just enough to achieve 
the 1947 goal of 200,000,000 tons which 
thus far is not being met. The miners’ 





British Combine 


Monty: To the rescue 


tentative agreement was coupled with de- 
mands that they not be the only Britons 
required to work harder. The Cabinet then 
carried the case for the “siege economy” 
to the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress. It proposed longer hours 
and partial direction of industry through 
allocations of raw materials and_ labor. 
There were hints also that the government 
might modify its program for early nation- 
alization of the iron and steel industry. 
Trade: The British hoped to shift a 
portion of their overseas purchases from 
“hard currency” countries (i.e., dollar 
countries like the United States and Can- 
ada) to soft-currency countries. Since 
this would mean frank discrimination 
against imports from America, Britain 
would have to seek relief from the non- 
discrimination clauses of the American 
loan agreement and some special dispensa- 
tions in the general tariff agreement which 
is now being negotiated in Geneva. 
On Aug. 4 Winston Churchill deplored 
the “disaster” of Britain falling under a 
Socialist government and attacked Attlee 
directly: “He has left action until so late 
that I fear his measures will not be equal 
to the emergency and will only be another 
installment of privation, frustration, and 
restriction along our downward path.” 


Glut Amid Famine 


Footnote on the British food shortage 
from The London Daily Telegraph of 
July 28: “Hundreds of tons of vegetables 
and fruit all over the country are likely 
to be wasted this week. Already many 
Lincolnshire farmers are plowing in cab- 
bage and cauliflower in prime condition. 
One says he expects to lose 60 per cent of 
his crops. 

“The growers blame the uncontrolled 
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ON A ELLER ETE 8? 


Because photography can split a second 
into a million parts . . . 


The movements of a ballerina are fast 
... of ahumming bird, faster .. . of 
a rocket bomb, faster still. 


But photography has the speed to 
record all such action. It can split a 
second into a million parts. And, as a 
result, it’s one of the great wonder work- 
ers of business and industry. 


With high-speed movies, an engineer 
can spot the gear that isn’t meshing, the 
cutter that isn’t cutting. He can observe 
the lightning-fast fluctuations of auto- 
matic instruments. He can record all 
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Advancing business and industrial 














sorts of action too fast for the eye to 
follow. 

Utilizing another type of photo- 
graphic speed, a businessman can—with 
Recordak—streamline clerical routines 
by recording documents as fast as they 
can be fed into the machine. 

Just a suggestion... this...of what 
photography can do because it’s fast. 
For a better idea of what it can do 
because of this and other unique char- 
acteristics, write for “Functional Pho- 
tography.” It’s free. 
Eastman Kodak Company, 
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high retail prices still being charged, and 
the rapid growth in the last fortnight. 
Hundreds are unable to find a market for 
their produce... 

“Kent fruitgrowers also report a glut 
and expect considerable losses. Imported 
fruit has arrived in greater quantities this 
year than since the war.” 


Brick by Brick 


“It appears to be fundamental to all of 
us that we do not do our best work under 
sustained ideological inspiration, but have 
got to have some more material reward.” 

Aneurin Bevan, the bluff and hearty 
Minister of Health, thus last week laid to 
rest the remains of the “Work or Want” 
campaign of 1947. The Labor government’s 
effort to get more production through ap- 
peals to labor’s pride had signally failed. 

Specifically, Bevan was speaking of 
houses, defending himself in the House of 
Commons against attacks on the lag in 
home building. One difficulty: Slow brick- 
layers. “If the existing brick-building force 
laid bricks at the same rate as before the 
war,” said Bevan, “we would be short of 
bricks. We are having to close down cer- 
tain brickyards because they cannot get 
orders. It is because the rate of bricklaying 
is not what we are entitled to expect. The 
government is not satisfied with the 
progress.” 

The government’s solution, concurred in 
by both workers and contractors: piece- 
work pay. 


Red Rag 


Truth, an unrepentant and spritely Tory 
weekly, in its current issue sounded off with 
this hymn of scorn for the crisis-ridden 
Labor government: 


Red is the flag which the Socialists 
wave, 

Boastfully promising worlds new and 
brave. 

Red is the danger sign all should 
perceive 

When in such nonsense they’re told to 
believe. 

Red are men’s eyes in a Socialist state, 

Weeping regretfully, weeping too late. 

Red is the blood which in country and 
town 

Flows when. the 
breaks down. 

Red is bureaucracy’s halter of tape 

Throttling the nation which cannot 
escape. 

Red is the light in the house of ill- 
fame. 

Isn't officialdom almost the same? 

Red is the lobster, thick-skinned and 
hard-boiled. 

Red is the cabbage-head pickled and 
oiled. 

Red is the comb of the hen that will 
lay, 


system in chaos 
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Cackling and crowing, a wind-egg a 


day. 

Red is the gold which the grafters 
acquire 

Who to the party their consciences 
hire. 


Red is the blush on the patriot’s 
cheek. 

Ruled by a smug and incompetent 
clique. 

Red is the weal of the slavedriver’s 
lash. 

Red the contagious and ulcerous rash. 

Red—when you study its meaning in 
full— 

Should be a color to madden John 
Bull. 
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Spaghetti undid Gugsa 
ETHIOPIA: 


Fattened Puppet 


Ras Haile Selassie Gugsa acquired his 
middle names along with his first wife— 
Zeneb Warsk, daughter of Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia. But his exalted posi- 
tion as royal son-in-law seemed less at- 
tractive than the life of an Italian puppet. 
Early in the war that began twelve years 
ago, Ras Gugsa deserted to the invading 
Italians, lured by promises of a fine palace, 
a trip to America, and a job as governor 
of Tigré province. His father-in-law offered 


a reward for Gugsa’s shaggy head, “in any 
condition.” But the emperor then had to 
flee to exile in Britain—and wait until the 
time for revenge came. 

After the liberation of Ethiopia, the 
Emperor got his son-in-law back, in pretty 
good condition. Gugsa had learned to like 
spaghetti so well that he could no longer 
bend his ample girth into a bow for his 
public. While he stood erect in the gaudy 
brown and scarlet uniform he had_ designed 
for himself, two chamberlains bowed and 
smiled for him. 

Last week in Addis Ababa, the Ethio- 
pian capital, Ras Haile Selassie Gugsa 
stopped smiling. He was sentenced to 
death for treasonable collaboration with 
the Italians. 


FRANCE: 


The Fise’ll Get You 


One day last week a plump, sleek Pari- 
sian downed his second dry martini, 
wriggled on the red leather stool of the 
Champs-Elysées bar, and leaned confi- 
dentially toward the bartender. “In 
March I paid a million for my Stude- 
baker,” he said. “Now I'll sell it for half. 
I could pay the price for the car. I can 
pay for gas, although it’s nearly ruin- 
ing me. But with the ‘fise,’ it’s too much 
for me.” 

Translated, the remarks meant that the 
wealthy black-marketer had persuaded a 
cooperative American to buy and import 
an American car and “give” it to him in 
exchange for a “gift” of 1,000,000 francs 
(about $8,400 at the legal rate of ex- 
change). This shiny Ameriean model had 
eaten up gas at the black-market price 
of 60 francs a liter, which the black mar- 
keter found costly but bearable. But the 
final blow, that he could not take, was 
the knowledge that under France’s newly 
stiffened income tax, the “fise” (Treasury) 


would count his car as an “external sign of 


wealth” and tax him per unit of horse- 
power. 
To balance his budget and squeeze even 


harder the reluctant taxpayer, Finance ~ 
Minister Robert Schuman has drawn up— © 


and the National Assembly has approved 


—stringent new measures. All taxpayers | 
have been subjected to the system, odd in 


American eyes, whereby the taxpayer de- 
clares his income, annual rent, and other 
pertinent details but does not attempt to 
compute his tax: The government does the 
figuring, then sends a bill. But the new 
tax measures, instead of bringing closer 
control of sources of income, throw the 
net of suspicion over everyone who has 
inherited a diamond brooch, saved up 
enough to buy a few antiques, or employs 
a 59-year-old housemaid. 

Helle, Sueker: According to the new 
rules, the taxpayer (in addition to the 
regular tax computed on his income) must 
each year pay a tax based on: five times the 
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rent of his permanent residence; three 
times the rent of his second or holiday resi- 
dence; 60,000 francs for the first female 
servant under 60; 90,000 francs for each 
additional female servant under 60; 120,000 
francs for one male servant (valet, chauf- 
feur, or whatever) ; 150,000 francs for each 
additional male servant; and 4,000 frances 
per horsepower unit on his automobile. 

Wails are going up all over France, with- 
out dampening the tax inspectors’ enthu- 
siasm. For example, a prosperous young 
lawyer had a call from the tax inspector. 
“My congratulations, Maitre Dupont.” 
said the inspector. “Your industry is ad- 
mirable. Last Sunday, instead of resting, 
you spent four hours at La Santé [Paris 
prison] and called on six prisoners. You’ve 
already pleaded seven cases this month 
and you receive an average of eight clients 
a day. Because vou usually win, your 
clients pay you well . . . Shall we go over 
the books together?” 


Waiting on de Gaulle 


All France waited last week for Charles 
de Gaulle to speak again. On July 27 the 
general had recaptured the public’s im- 
agination in a speech at Rennes in which 
he denounced Communism and in effect 
called for a European coalition against 
the Soviets. Loren Carroll. chief of News- 
weEK’s Paris bureau, cabled: 

“Hitherto de Gaulle has muffed one 
opportunity after another in the political 
arena. This time his words produced an 
effect on practically every Frenchman 
who could read. Moreover, his timing was 
excellent, coming exactly at the moment 
when many Frenchmen began to feel that 
perhaps the Communists weren’t invincible 
after all. The speech put de Gaulle in a 
stronger position than at any time since 
his resignation from the presidency. 

“However, de Gaulle’s future is. still 
murky. Even the majority of the middle- 
of-the-road Frenchmen who applauded this 
speech are still uneasy lest a rampaging de 
Gaulle should lead to a violent upheaval. 
It is now up to the general to state his 
specific policies on foreign, domestic, and, 
particularly, economic issues and forgo his 
old habits of indulging in vague general- 
ities.” 

De Gaulle’s next talk may be in Paris. 
He applied to the municipal council to 
speak either on the Champs de Mars, the 
huge drill ground in front of the Ecole 
Militaire, or in the Bois de Vincennes. 
Meanwhile the general led a studiously un- 
dramatic life at his country house in 
Colombey-les-deux-Eglises. He worked far 
into the night and rose late every morning. 
He lunched, took 4 o’clock tea, and dined 
late with his wife. He walked. He worked 
1m his flower garden. He read—mostly his- 
tory, including the French translation of 
the diary of the late Italian Foreign Min- 
ister, Count Ciano. And he abandoned 
work on his memoirs. 
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Presidenta in Paris 


Eva Perén’s European tour may not 
have been a political triumph but she did 
succeed in impressing a continent with her 
lush beauty and dazzling clothes. In Paris, 
still the capital of fashion, the wife of the 
Argentine President displayed her charms 
as never before. Patricia Pullan of News- 
WEEK’S Paris bureau here sends a non- 
political, woman’s-eye view of Eva's recent 
visit there. 


Eva is 5 feet 5 but appears taller, with 
dark brown eyes (which are described as 
black), honey-colored hair with reddish 
glints (she can sit on her hair), and a 
very, white skin which she accentuates by 
a pale foundation lotion, no rouge, and 
very dark lipstick. She has perfect teeth 
and her lips are parted in a permanent, if 
wearying, smile. This is because she speaks 
neither French nor English and must con- 
trive to appear interested. She neither 
smokes nor drinks and has a tendency to 
put on weight alarmingly, so she has a 
daily massage and a daily checkup by her 
doctor. She eats sparingly, and a member 
of her suite disappears into the kitchens 
wherever she happens to be eating. She 
found that the summer in Paris was hotter 
than in Argentina, and made a remark sev- 
eral times in the Cercle d’Amérique-Latine 
to the effect that it is always cooler if 
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the doors remain closed and the hot air 
is kept out. 

Every night of her stay a large envelope 
containing all the photographs taken of 
Eva that day left Paris by air mail for 
Buenos Aires, so that President Juan Perén 
could have a complete account of her do- 
ings. She telephoned him almost daily, usu- 
ally at 1 a.m. People close to her said she 
was very tired, and had been sleeping badly 
—especially in Paris, which did not suit 
her health. 

Skin-Tight Dress: Dojia Eva alighted 
at Orly airport on the hot morning of 
July 22, wearing an impeccably cut, off- 
white silk suit, very high-heeled, toeless 
white pumps, white handbag, and large- 
brimmed off-the-face white straw hat show- 
ing her gleaming blond pompadour-style 
hair. A large ruby clip was her only jewel, 
apart from the three rings she always wears 
on her fourth finger, left hand—broad 
gold wedding ring, enormous solitaire dia- 
mond (reputed to be second in size only 
to that of the Begum Aga Khan) and sap- 
phire, ruby, and emerald eternity ring. 
The large contingent of Argentine officials 
at the airport cheered loudly, and to the 
‘ameramen who stood around, dazzled by 
her beauty, she said laughingly: “This is 
a massacre.” ° 

She brought with her two personal maids 
from the shop in Buenos Aires where she 
dresses exclusively. 


(Dress designs are 





Keystone 


Eva Perén’s clothes and looks keep her in the news long after Foreign 
Minister Bidault welcomed her to Paris 
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Dateline Germany, 1948: The Big Retreat 


Newsweek has just received the fol- 
lowing dispatch dated Jan. 11, 1948, 
from James O’Donnell, chief of its Ber- 
lin bureau. It was sent from Helmstedt, 
a town on the border between the 


British and Russian zones of Germany. 


The consensus here is that Molotoff 
gave the peremptory order. Top Anglo- 
American Military Government officials 
from Berlin, now that they have reached 
safety and temporary haven in this 
small former university town 40 kilo- 
meters west of the Elbe, reason that the 
demand must have been framed by the 
Soviet foreign minister when he stopped 
off in Berlin on the afternoon of Jan. 3— 
scarcely four hours after the dramatic 
breakup of the Foreign Ministers’ Coun- 
cil in London. The order was simple and 
direct: 

“As of Monday, Jan. 12, the Soviet 
Military Administration will regard the 
city of Berlin as the capital of the Soviet 
zone of Germany. The four sectors will 
be fused under a City Magistrat, and 
this new Magistrat will report directly 
to the Russian Kommandatura under 
command of Maj. Gen. A. Kotikoff. 

Signed, 
V.D. Sokolovsky 
Marshal of the Soviet Union.” 

All eyes in the city then turned 
toward the large OMGUS (American 
Military Government) building _ on 
Kronprinzen Allee in Dahlem. For three 
days throngs of excited Germans gath- 
ered to watch what would happen to 
the American flag flying proudly from 
the former Luftgaukommando building. 
Each day it was lowered at sundown; 
each morning it again was raised to 
the tune of the martial music of the 
298th Army band. 

Into the Night: Within, Gen. Lucius 
D. Clay, livid with unconcealed anger, 
awaited Washington’s answer. His first 
decision had been to meet the Russian 
action head-on. A flight of 36 Superforts 
under heavy fighter escort were flown 
into Tempelhof Airdrome from Giebel- 
stadt in the American zone. Attempts of 
his political adviser, Ambassador Robert 
D. Murphy, to contact personally the 
Soviet commander, Marshal Sokolov- 
sky, were fruitless. On Thursday, Jan. 8, 
Washington’s *coded decision came— 
“Withdraw to Frankfurt.” 

Within minutes the German help at 
the Wannsee Country Club, the Anchor 
Yacht Club, arid the GI Titania Palast 
had vanished into the night. The follow- 
ing day all military government officers 
and installations closed down operations 
at noon. American personnel were in- 
structed to retire to their billets and 


await further orders. There was much 
hasty packing of Meissen china, solid 
silverware, and Oriental rugs. In the 
Tiergarten the price of automobile trail- 
ers soared to 60,000 marks while ciga- 
rettes dropped to 1.50 marks (15 cents) 
per pack, 

Backward March! The evacua- 
tion march order was announced Thurs- 
day, Jan. 8. All American civilian 
personnel were to assemble at 0800 
hours Saturday, Jan. 10, along the 
Potsdamer Chaussée. 

At 1000 hours Saturday the American 
cavalcade rendezvoused with the British 
along the Berliner Ring—the huge 
Autobahn net which encircles the city. 

The bedraggled and demoralized cara- 
van proceeded along the 117 miles of 
Autobahn to Helmstedt in the British 
zone almost without mishap. One per- 
sistent rumor had swept the length of 
the slowly moving column. It was re- 
ported that three OMGUS secretaries 
and a female cryptanalyst from the Sig- 
nal Section, all riding in a 1947 Pontiac 
convertible, had been raped when they 
strayed from the Autobahn in quest of 
souvenirs. This rumor proved un- 
founded. 

The OMGUS press-relations section, 
maintaining continuous operation out of 
a K-19 air-force trailer, today released 
the information that twelve large Army 
vans, carrying 70 tons of frozen foods 
and meats from the Onkel Tom commis- 
sary, had been hijacked in the vicinity 
of Brandenburg “by unknown soldiery 
wearing Red Army uniforms. Those ap- 
prehended spoke fluent Russian.” 

A bulletin has just been received here 
that a high military-government official 
in Frankfurt revealed in a press con- 
ference that “it appears highly unlikely 
that there will be further meetings of 
the Allied Control Council and the Co- 
ordinating Committee in the immediate 
future.” “However,” he added hopefully, 
“the door will always be left open for 
eventual Soviet participation in helping 
to achieve the principles of political and 
economic unification laid down at the 
Potsdam conference.” 


This fantasy does not sound so fan- 
tastic in Berlin as it dees in the United 
States. For the German capital has been 
buzzing with rumors that the Western 
Allies would this winter recognize the 
irrevocable division of Germany and 
pull out of Berlin. The Germans prob- 
ably envisage some dramatic exodus. 
Actually, policymakers in Washington 
have seriously considered quietly leav- 
ing Berlin for the Russians to rule— 


and feed. 








created especially for her after she has 
personally approved the sketches, corrected 
them, and repeated bad-temperedly for the 
hundredth time that she likes her clothes 
skin tight.) 

And Golden Slippers: When Dojia 
Eva lunched at Rambouillet as the guest of 
President Vincent Auriol, she appeared in 
a glamorous draped dress of white printed 
with large blue-green flowers and snow- 
white accessories. For a reception at the 
Cercle d’Amérique-Latine in the Avenue 
d’Iéna, when all the Latin-American diplo- 
matic corps filed before her—the women 
curtseying and walking backward three 
paces—the Sefiora appeared in an off-the- 
shoulders cloth-of-gold evening gown. With 
it she wore an enormous jeweled necklace, 
long earrings to match, three jeweled brace- 
lets, and a gold lamé veil falling from her 
pompadour hair to the end of the fish-tail 
train on her gown. High-heeled golden san- 
dals with stone-studded heels flashed and 
caught everybody’s eye as she took the 
marble stairs, clasping her train. In the 
early hours of the following morning she 
supped in the fashionable Pré-Catelan res- 
taurant in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
clients stood on the tables under the trees 
to catch a glimpse of the visiting Presi- 
denta. 


Fermeture Annuelle 


_“Let me fix it for you. Only 500 francs. 
Cheap, too.” 

A stout, heat-flushed wofnan, just about 
to take a swig of Vichy water, slowly 
lowered her bottle. She stared at the 
sharp-faced youth, incongruously attired 
in a black fedora, a lavender turtle-neck 
sweater and a pair of American Army 
trousers. Around them swirled the biggest 
crowds the Gare Montparnasse had wit- 
nessed since the agitated days of June 
1940. Everyone wanted to leave Paris. 

“T'll grab you a place at the head of 
the queue at 4 in the morning,” said the 
youth persuasively. “Then at 9:30 when 
the window opens, you step in, see? Only 
500 francs.” 

The woman shook her head. Down the | 
line moved the youth trying to spot peo- ; 
ple who could afford 500 franes to spare 


themselves several hours’ standing in a © 


queue. He soon found a taker. The 
youth belonged to a new profession: queue 
stand-in—now common all over transport- 
short Europe. Dozens operated in_ the 
other stations of Paris. 

Shuttered City: In Paris the travel 
mania reached its peak Aug. 1, It repre- 
sented a triumph for a tradition ingrained 
in the French character from time imme- 
morial: August was expressly designed for 
shutting up city houses and shops and get- 
ting away to the mountains, seaside, of 
countryside. Even before Aug. 1, signs 
reading “Fermeture Annuelle” (annual 
closing) appeared everywhere on shops. | 
While the government compelled bakeries. 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


pores seen 


In devastated Berlin the British please the Russians by blowing up a flak tower used as a hospital 


groceries, and pharmacies to stagger their 
closings, other shops were free to shut as 
they wished. Motor traffic, which had been 
getting back toward prewar normal, fell 
off until the streets were deserted. Out of 
57 legitimate theaters, 40 chalked up 
“Fermeture Annuelle.” Four out of the 
seven top cabarets shut down. 

The exodus this year was stimulated by 
two causes: It was the first year since the 

_ liberation that the railways had been able 
to carry extensive holiday loads and it had 
been one of the hottest summers in Paris 
in the memory of man. The last ten days 
of July were blazing—temperatures at 
least in the nineties (high, 105) and nights 
always in the seventies. Unaccustomed to 
this kind of heat the French complained 
they couldn’t sleep. The traveled ex- 
claimed: “Ah, c’est encore pire que New 
York.” For ten days not a single American 
answered the question: “Why do the 
Americans have such a mania for ice 
water?” Even Englishmen sitting in cafés 
capitulated: “Might I have a bit of ice 
in it?” 

Ice supplies ran so low that priorities 
were established for restaurants, hospitals, 
cafés, butchers, and other dealers in 
perishables. Many householders went with- 
out. Two of the most popular amusement 
spots: Les Ambassadeurs restaurant in the 
Champs-Elysées park, which had an ice 
show as the chief attraction, and the Eiffel 
Tower, where the temperature was fully 
10 degrees cooler than on the ground. 
Flowers wilted in the parks; fish died in 
the steaming rivers, and delivery boys 
stripped to the waist. ' 

One magistrate was hearing a case in- 
volving a wife who had run off with her 
lover and a husband who demanded the 
return of his gifts to her. The wife shrieked 
“take ’em,” pulled off every stitch of 
clothing, and threw it at her husband’s 
head. The sweating magistrate ordered the 
wife to dress and dismissed the case. 
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GERMANY: 


When Jailers Quarrel 


The seven Nazi war criminals sentenced 
to imprisonment at Nuremberg had hardly 
begun last week to settle down in their 
gloomy cells in Spandau prison in Berlin 
before their jailers began to quarrel among 
themselves. The Russians argued for soli- 
tary confinement, no religious or hospital 
facilities, almost no exercise, a minimum 
diet, and visitors only once every two 
months. The Americans and British urged 
conditions approximating those prevailing 
in prisons in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. 

Meanwhile the United States Military 
Government revealed something that had 
been obvious for months to Germans with 
eyes to see. It said that the German 
prisoners being returned from Russia to 
the Reich—1,500 enter the United States 
zone weekly—were “unfit for employment” 
presumably because of poor conditions in 
Soviet POW camps. 


Living Apart Together 


The Russians have recently been moving 
their soldiers and civilians in Germany into 
wire-enclosed compounds, barracks, and 
living areas. This was not aimed, as some 
newspapers reported last week, at prevent- 
ing fraternization between Soviet citizens 
and Germans. Instead it was part of Mos- 
cow’s long-range campaign to curry favor 
with the Germans. By concentrating the 
G-Ivans behind barbed wire the Soviet 
Army can stop the rape-and-run “fraterni- 
zation” that has often marked the 
behavior of the boys from the steppes. 
During the hard winter ahead it will also 
help minimize the contrast between the 
cold and hungry Germans and the rela- 
tively well-fed, well-warmed Russians. 

This segregation move coincided with a 


major redeployment of Russian troops in 
Germany. In recent weeks 20,000 to 30,000 
have been sent to the Balkans and replaced 
by new units. Some 50,000 troops are now 
concentrated north of Berlin in off-the- 
beaten-track towns such as -Griefswald, 
Wismar, and Stralsund. Many of these are 
artillery units receiving training in the use 
of a saturation howitzer rocket recently 
developed by the Russians. The Germans 
call this the Stalin Orgel because it re- 
sembles the pipes of a church organ. 
Another Russian concentration area is in 
Brandenburg Province enclosing Berlin. 
Along the Elbe River are drawn up one 
tank and one infantry division. 


Rubble Rousing 


The Russians were offended. They had 
lost hundreds of men during the last days 
of the war capturing the two big flak 
towers in the Tiergarten in what is now 
the British sector of Berlin. According to 
an Allied Control Order in December 1945, 
the towers were to be destroyed along 
with all other German military installa- 
tions. Yet still they stood in the Tiergarten 
while the Germans used them as hospitals 
and as temporary shelters for the aged. 

The British didn’t like to be offensive— 
even to the Russians. Therefore. last 
March they ordered the Kleine Zoobunker 
and its larger mate the Grosse Zoobunker 
destroyed. Twelve German firms with 150 
workers started tearing down the interior 
installations and clearing out hospital pa- 
tients, old people, and children. Late in 
June the work was completed in the 
Kleine Zoobunker. Thirteen tons of ex- 
plosives were set off on June 28th. Down 
came the 10,000 tons of cement and 1,250 
tons of iron like an opera hat. 

The Grosse Zoobunker was scheduled 
for demolition July 31. Its 400 rooms were 
likewise cleared of Germans. Then last 
week the British curtly announced that 
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they wouldn’t blow it up until Aug. 31. 
Their soldiers were going to be too busy 
with their great “Tattoo”—a sort of mam- 
moth review. 

What happened to the hospital patients 
driven from both towers? Nobody knew, 
since Berlin hospitals are now so crowded 
that emergency cases wait up to three 
weeks for a bed. The Neue Zeit, however, 
raised one question that was serious for a 
city 62 per cent destroyed. “How,” asked 
the paper, “will all the newly manufactured 
rubble be carted away?” 


SWEDEN: 
The Old Tourist Game 


The two cyclists described themselves as 
“employes” on vacation. As they rode 
across Sweden’s northern military zone, 
snapping pictures and asking questions, 
they seemed like ordinary tourists. But 
their strong accents made police suspicious. 

Last week these suspicions were con- 
firmed. In Stockholm, the Swedish Foreign 
Ministry identified the apparently harm- 
less travelers as attachés of. the Soviet 
Legation. In an interview with the Soviet 
chargé d’affaires, the Swedes protested the 
Russians’ trip, made despite repeated warn- 
ings that the area along the Finnish border 
had been closed to foreigners. The jittery 
Swedish press called the trip “a case of 
espionage.” 


DENMARK: 


Birthright 


On one of the dumpy little tramcars 
that rattle through Copenhagen in tan- 
dem, the wife of a Danish lieutenant last 
Monday gave birth to a son. The next day 
the Copenhagen Tramway Co. recognized 
its responsibility as foster parent by giv- 
ing Baby Olsen a lifetime pass. 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Cease Fire Forthwith — 


In Sumatran swamps and along the 
mountainous roads of Java there was mud 
and the smell of death. Amid orchid-dotted 
jungles and acacia woods, villages burned 
fiercely and oil wells went up in smoke. 

Out of that unlikely setting on Aug. 3 
came what might turn out to be the best 
news the Security Council had ever heard. 
On direct orders from the Council, both the 
Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic 
had announced their willingness to halt 
their two-week-old “war.” 

Dr. Hubertus J. van Mook, Dutch acting 
governor general, ordered his troops to 
cease firing at midnight Aug. 4, and de- 
clared in Batavia: “I am sure the present 
orders will be executed with promptitude 
and common sense.” Premier, Amir Sjarif- 
foeddin of Indonesia promised only that 
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his government would “concert all its ef- 
forts for the execution of the cessation of 
hostilities.” 

Furthermore the two protagonists still 
disagreed on future arbitration—the Dutch 
holding out for acceptance of the prof- 
fered “good offices” of the United States, 
the Indonesians for investigation by sev- 
eral nations. And the latter still believed 
hoth armies should withdraw to their pre- 
hattle positions—a proposal Russia had 
also made during the Security Council de- 
hate, only to have it rejected. 


Significance-- 

Despite remaining doubts of the effec- 
tiveness of the cease-fire order, the Secur- 
ity Council, in winning acceptance of it 
at all, had not only made its first real ges- 
ture in the name of peace but had in do- 
ing so encountered some welcome prece- 
dents in good will on the part of genuine- 
ly disturbed UN members. 

To begin with, Australian and Indian 
protests against the Dutch operation had 
drawn an argument from Dr. Eelco van 
Kleffens, new Netherlands Ambassador to 






Van Kleflens: 


Washington, that his country’s “police 
measures” were none of the UN’s busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, when the Security 
Council voted 8-0 to order both sides to 
“cease hostilities forthwith,” the Nether- 
lands complied. 

Furthermore, both Britain and France, 
beset by colonial troubles themselves, were 
inclined to sympathize with the Dutch 
view of the police functions of a colonial 
power. But—markedly unlike Russia in 
the Greek case—they accepted the ma- 
jority view and refrained from vetoing the 
resolution. 

In Washington, too, the UN action— 
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brought under Article 39 of Chapter 7 of 
the Charter, branding the fighting a 
“breach of the peace”—had been consid- 
ered ill advised and ill timed. First, it was 
felt, such a drastic denunciation of the 
Netherlands would be hard to prove, and 
second, it was feared that a Security 
Council discussion on Indonesia at this 
time would give the Russians a strong 
propaganda weapon which might counter- 
balance the disastrous publicity effects of 
their brusque refusal to participate in the 
Marshall plan. But the risk was taken 
for the sake of the prestige of the United 
Nations. 


/alkie-Listeners 


Delighted delegates to the UN’s Eco- 
nomic and Social Council roamed the cor- 
ridors of Lake Success last week testing 
their new toy—TInternational Business 


Machines’ latest gift to a multi-lingual con- 
ference. This new simultaneous interpreta- 
tion machine works on a short-wave radio 
eae ; : : 
principle. The size of a lady’s vanity box, 
its battery receiver can be suspended from 
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The UN votes to police the policemen in Indonesia 


the shoulder or tucked in a pocket. Unlike 
the old plug-in sets that require a complex 
wiring system and chain a delegate to his 
desk, these walkie-listeners. enable him to 
go to the bar and keep abreast of the pro- 
ceedings—in any one of five languages. 


ITALY: 


Ratified by Default 


No Italian dared argue that he liked 
the peace treaty thrust at his country by 
last year’s Paris conference. Loss of the 
colonies and most of the fleet, and of 


Trieste, Venezia Giulia, and strategic A]- 
pine passes seemed poor recompense for 
Italy’s switch to the Allied side late in the 
war. But American, French, and British 
ratification this spring dashed any hope of 
revision. Despite the treaty’s harshness for 
the Italian Government, it had come to 
mean (1) final withdrawal of Allied oc- 
cupation troops, (2) probable admission 
to the United Nations this fall, and (3) 
full participation as a sovereign state in 
the Marshall recovery plan for Western 
Europe. 

It was perhaps these very factors that 
made Moscow, once outspokenly in favor 
of the treaty, now hesitate to give its 
formal approval. The Soviets declared that 
the victors should withhold ratification 
until the defeated nations had accepted 
the treaties. 

This unexplained Russian = quibble 
clinched the tumultuous seven-day debate 
in the Constituent Assembly that ended 
last week in Italian ratification. Tt did 
even more: It threw the Italian Com- 
munists into such confusion—not knowing 
whether the Kremlin was for or against 
early ratification—that they abstained 
from voting at all. Their default let the 
treaty pass by a surprising majority of 
almost four to one. 


PALESTINE: 


Terror-Stalked Zion 


Two pairs of feet, tied with wire, stirred 
gently in the breeze, almost brushing the 
sand beneath. Above, two bodies stood out 
black and bloody against the silvery green 
of the eucalyptus trees. Settlement police- 
man Friedman looked—and fled. 

“There they are!” he screamed. 

The 24-hour search for the bodies of 
Sets. Clifford Martin and Mervyn Paice 
had ended. 

The two Britons were kidnapped near 
Nathanya by the Irgun Zvai Leumi on 
July 12. When the British hanged thiree 
condemned Irgun terrorists on July 29, 
the Irgun announced it had hanged its 
hostages and sent out hints telling where 
the bodies could be found. 

Officer Friedman of Nathanya’s police 
force was one of many searchers. When the 
military arrived, he was too unnerved to 
retrace his steps. So, fanning out, they 
cautiously entered the grove. Sappers led 
the way feeling for mines. Then suddenly 
they too found the clearing. 

Suspended from the grove’s only full- 
grown eucalyptuses were the bodic: of 
Martin and Paice, dressed in under s!:irts 
and trousers. Their shirts sheathed their 
faces. Cause of death: slow strangulation, 
‘ausing bloody neck wounds. In each: case 
a short, half-inch rope had been used. 

Irgun proclamations were pinned to 
their arms. A British captain hacked at 
the cord to cut Martin down. As the body 
sagged, an explosion shook the grove, up- 
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-_ if you know that Pepperell is 
the world’s largest maker of crib blan- 
kets, you'll probably be surprised at 
our volume. Our current production 
is actually big enough to provide more 
than two blankets for every single baby 
destined to be born in 1948! 

And our volume is all the more sur- 
prising when you consider the stand- 
ards we set. For these millions of crib 


blankets must be of the uniformly 
high quality that most mothers want 
—yet they must be priced so that most 
mothers can afford them! 

Yes, we’re proud of being the world’s 
leading producers of crib blankets. And 
we’re proud of our famous name for 
making quality sheets in such quan- 
tity. But blankets and sheets are far 
from being our total volume. We pro- 
duce many millions of yards of fabrics 


If every new mother has twins next year 


—we'll be ready! 





for work clothes, shoe linings, suit 
linings and other essential goods. And 
the production of every yard is gov- 
erned by Pepperell’s principle of qual- 
ity goods, produced in volume—and 


priced for the widest possible market. 


PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
160 State Street, Boston 2, Massachusetts 
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Democracy in the Raw: As part of the democratic emancipation 
of Japanese women, these girls go through the motions of a bathing- 
beauty contest. Miss Japan is Ayako Goto, a taxi dancer. Traditional 
Japanese women would consider this a highly immodest exhibit. 


rooting both trees and blowing Martin’s 
body to bits. Miraculously, the captain 
escaped serious injury. After bandaging 
his head, he joined the others in picking 
up the remains. They had been blown 
over a wide radius. 

The proclamation told the terrorists’ 
story. Written in both Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, it explained: “The execution of the 
two British spies—Martin and Paice—is 
not in reprisal . . . It is a routine judicial 
act of the Irgun tribunal.” The court, it 
went on, found the pair guilty of five 
“crimes.” These included: “illegal entry 
into the Hebrew homeland” and “member- 
ship in the British criminal terrorist organ- 
ization known as the British occupation 
army of Palestine ... The appeal of the con- 
demned men for clemency was rejected.” 

Counterterror: The fury of British 
troops soon burst into uncontrolled re- 


prisals. Off-duty soldiers and _ police 
stormed into Tel Aviv, and then began 
shooting indiscriminately. The machine 


guns of an armored car raked a crowded 
bus, and a café was shot up. Five Jews 
died in a night of counterterror. Next day 
the Jews struck back, rioting in Tel Aviv 
while terrorists tried unsuccessfully to 
storm an army post in Jerusalem. On Aug. 
8 Haganah, the official Jewish underground, 
threatened to revenge itself on the Britons 
who fired on the bus. 

Bitterness spread quickly to Britain, 
where shocked iv.P.’s expressed their 
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“deep feelings of horror and revulsion” at 
the hangings with such phrases as “das- 
tardly act,” “cold-blooded and calculated 
murder,” “barbarous crime,” “this das- 
tardly outrage.” In Liverpool, mounting 
British anger led to the first open display 
of active anti-Semitism. Beginning with a 
demonstration at a boxing match, it soon 
spread to the streets where windows of 
a synagogue and of Jewish-owned shops 
were broken. A Jewish doctor reported 
being assaulted in a café. Anti-Semitic 
slogans appeared on buildings in the dock 
area. One read: “Death to all Jews.” On 
Aug. 3 crowds gathered again in Liverpool 
and for the first time in Manchester. Win- 
dows were smashed and some shops looted 
amid cries of “Down with the Jews.” 

The tenor of British opinion was de- 
scribed ‘by Newsweek’s London bureau: 
“Liberal postwar visitors to Britain are 
shocked by anti-Semitism among the mid- 
dle and upper classes. It doesn’t how- 
ever, go much beyond the talking stage. It 
is partly due to the Palestine troubles but 
mostly due to the years of restrictions, 
hardships, and frustrations for which peo- 
ple seek a scapegoat. Loud remarks about 
Jews in the black market and Jews in the 
government are commonplace. The murder 
of the British sergeants resulted in only a 
slight rise of the actual anti-Semitism. With 
their peculiar quirk for fairness -the. phe 
ish on the whole were not inclinedto blam 
a race for the act of a few terrorists. _ 


JAPAN: 


Kowtow, Play Ball 


As part of his new all-too-human role, 
Emperor Hirohito, accompanied by the ki- 
mono-clad empress, attended his first base- 
ball game on Aug. 3. From a special box in 
Korakuen Stadium, surrounded by 50,0v0 
of his subjects, he watched Gifu beat Tokyo 
3 to 1. According to Ralph Chapman, New 
York Herald Tribune correspondent, o- 
liteness was the order of the day: “The 
two teams and four umpires lined up fac- 
ing the royal box. All removed their caps 
and bowed solemnly. Then the teams 
bowed to each other .. . Finally all the 
players bowed to the umpires... The une 
pires’ decisions were accepted unhesitantly 

. Asked what would happen if a player 
argues with an umpire, a Japanese friend 
of this reporter merely looked surprised. 
‘T don’t know,’ he said. ‘Such a thing never 
happened here’.’ 


Stopped Presses 


Presses in the five big Tokyo printing 
firms rattled te a halt last week. Since 
these were the only large printing plants 
in all Japan, most magazines and news- 
papers ceased publication. The strike also 
hit three American enterprises, NEWSWEEK, 
Time, and The Reader’s Digest. Even the 
200,000,000-yen daily output of currency 
for the Japanese Government was halted. 

Unlike many Japanese strikes, this one 
had no political implications. The 8,000 
printers have been hard pressed, as have 
nearly all Japanese, by rampant inflation. 
They had demanded one month’s wages 
from the currently profitable printing 
business. Later they intend to ask for a 
100 per cent permanent raise. NEWSWEEK'S 
Tokyo bureau cabled: “The importance 
of the strike lies in the fact that it may 
well herald a wave of stoppages throughi- 
out the country in September and October 
for increased wages and adjustments to 
the rising cost of living—now estimated 
as twice as high as the average wage.” 


CHINA: 
Pienic on the Yangtze 

Through a second week of grueling 
Nanking heat, Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wede- 
meyer and his economic-military mission 
to China continued their investigation of 
how China can best help itself, with Amer- 
ican aid. A recent sinus operation, which 
also straightened Wedemeyer’s nose, helped 
him in the Chinese capital’s notoriously 
humid atmosphere where many visitors 
contract sinus infections as well as prickly 
heat and dysentery. 

Wedemeyer was so busy that he often 
ate va BE rooms in Ambassador J. 


° lage ome. He had to forgo 


ee nap, but took in Dr. 
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%m You can finish it easily with paint, stain, 


Masonite Presdwood simplifies fabrication for makers of 


kitchen cabinets, counters, doors and many other home- 
use products. 





4, PRESDWOOD 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 





veneer, decals, Wax 


What do you make? Furniture... 
office equipment... trucks . . . novel- 
ties... radios ...toys? Whatever it 
is, you can make it better, give it more 
sales appeal, add to its quality by using 
Masonite* Presdwood*. This amazing 
hardboard is made from natural wood, 
refined into a better, stronger, wonder 
wood, It comes in big, smooth panels, 
Tempered or Untempered. You can 
process it with either wood- or metal- 
working tools. Ask our engineers for 
complete technical data, Write 
Masonite Corporation, Dept. NE-8, 
111 W. Washington St., Chicago 2, II. 


*Trade-marks Reg. U. S,. Pat. Off. ‘‘Masonite’’ signifies 
that Masonite Corporation is the 80urce of the product. 








FROM EXPLODED WOOD 
TO VERSATILE HARDBOARD 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





HE normal sequence of training of 
| capable political leaders in Italy was 
so sharply broken by Fascism that the 
only candidates who appeared on the 
scene immediately after the fall of Mus- 
solini were in or near their dotage. This 
created a vacuum which is being filled 
by new names and new faces more 
rapidly than is happening in 
France or Britain. The most 
interesting of these new- 
comers are the Moscow- 
trained Palmiro Togliatti, the 
Hamlet-like Socialists Giu- 
seppe Saragat, and especially 
the monocled _intellectual- 
turned-vulgarian Guglielmo 
Giannini. 

Perhaps Giannini is at the 
top of this list for interest 
simply because nobody quite knows 
what he stands for, which leaves the 
possibility that it may be something 
better than the cut and dried ideologies 
in which we are sinking. The only cer- 
tain fact is that the Common Man 
party which he organized is rapidly 
gaining strength and that his own im- 
portance is growing with it. 


IANNINI these summer days is a 
familiar figure on the streets of 
Rome, wearing a brick red _ suit, 
paunchy of figure and puffy of face as 
befits a middle-aged Neapolitan but 
blond of hair and tall in height as a 
legacy from his English mother. He 
was a second-string playwright before 
the war and joined the Fascist party 
in 1941. The public has forgiven his 
plays and a purge court excused his 
Fascism. His original mouthpiece was 
and still is the weekly newspaper 
L’Uomo Qualunque (The Common 
Man)., but he is now just as forceful 
on the platform as with the ‘pen. 
Togliatti has called Giannini a Fas- 
cist and so have some British and 
American correspondents. British and 
Americans possibly will keep on using 
that label. It is hard for us to grasp 
the fact that whereas “liberal” in our 
countries now denotes sympathy with 
the Soviet Union, in Italy and most of 
Europe it means hostility to Com- 
munism and even Socialism, and hence 
is necessarily to the right of the present 
current. 
Togliatti, however, already hasstopped 
calling the Common Man a Fascist 








Italy’s Mr. Smith Gains Weight . 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


movement. Giannini tricked him in- 
to it. Some months ago he advanced 
the idea that maybe after all his party 
might form a common front with the 
Communists. Togliatti fell for the bait 
and replied, why not? First, said Gian- 
nini, I’d like to know how Togliatti 
defines democracy. “Democracy is the 
activism of the elite, of the 
advance-guard.” “Togliatti,” 
said Giannini, “is an honest 
man. Unfortunately he has 
been too long abroad [in 
Moscow] . . . That is why 


he gives us exactly what we 
experienced under Fascism.” 
Togliatti was hoist on his own 
acceptance of the phony offer 
to cooperate. ; 

True, a certain rapprochement of 
thought does still seem to exist be- 
tween the two. Giannini in an inter- 
view on July 4 and Togliatti in a speech 
two days later each said they thought 
the Marshall plan was fine but really 
it would aid the United States more to 
recapture lost markets than it would aid 
Italy to recover. 

That community of thought prob- 
ably was accidental, however, and 
in any case is less important than 
Giannini’s relations with the Italian 
philosophers of classic liberalism such as 
Benedetto Croce, Luigi Einaudi, Pro- 
fessor Corbino, and their colleagues. 
According to one of this group, “We are 
the general staff of liberalism; Gian- 
nini is organizing its army.” The other 
way of saying the same thing is that 
of a lowly high-school professor in 
Rome: “I am a liberal but the party of 
Croce is a partito di signori (party of 
gentlemen); I am no signore so I vote 
for Giannini.” 


HIs common touch has been care- 

fully developed. At present it has 
gained him so much political weight 
that there is a good chance that by the 
time of the elections next spring the 
Common Man party will stand with 
the Christian Democrats, Communists, 
and Socialists as one of the four major 
divisions in the country. By that time, 
too Giannini’s political progress should 
have shown more clearly whether his 
liberalism is only a disguised yen for 
dictatorship or something more suit- 
able for a new Italy. 


as a definition of democracy. 
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Stuart’s evening movies. On the evening 
of July 29 he picnicked on the Yangize 
River with members of the American com- 
munity in Nanking, his only social engage- 
ment of the week. It rained. 

Facts on which the American Govern- 
ment would decide for or against future 
aid to China poured in from all parts of 
the vast country. Outstanding government 
leaders—and critics—beat a steady path to 
Wedemeyer’s door. Solicited and unsolic- 
ited letters from private citizens and or- 
ganizations flooded his desk. This week 
Wedemeyer and his staff are slated to 
escape Nanking’s heat for a week’s tour of 


climatically cooler, but militarily hotter, 
North China. 


High Cost of Suicide 


John Melby, 34-year-old second secre- 
tary at the American Embassy in Nan- 
king, sat working in the chancellery one 
day last week when a servant brought the 
news that his “No. 1 boy,” Wang. had 
hanged himself in a bedroom in Melby’s 
nearby bungalow. American military po- 
lice contacted the Chinese police immedi- 
ately. After three and a half hours of ex- 
haustive questioning and form filling, the 
Chinese refused to move the body. “That 
is none of our affair. This is American 
property,” they announced and left. 

The removal of the body, it soon de- 
veloped, was up to Wang’s family. They 
put no blame on Melby for the suicide but 
to his surprise pinned definite and extensive 
financial obligations on him. 

After spending the entire afternoon bar- 
gaining, Melby finally paid up—more than 
3,000,000 Chinese “ollars, equivalent at the 
official rate to 250 United States dollars. 
The body was then removed. The sum in- 
cluded $900,000 for the coffin; $500,000 for 
the grave clothes; $600,000 for Wang’s re- 
turn to the old family home for burial, and 
several hundred thousand for three sets 
of coolies—one to move the body to the 
riverside, one to place it on the boat, one 
to store it in the hold. 

Melby will never know why Wang com- 
mitted suicide but he knows now wily it 
was done in his house—the old unwritten 
Chinese law that the owner of the prop- 
erty where a suicide takes place bears 


the financial responsibility for the funeral. 


Grossly Exaggerated 


The semi-official Chungking Central 
Daily News last week charged David L. K. 
Kung, eldest son of former Finance Min- 
ister H. H. Kung, with illegally obtaining 
$180,000,000 in United States currency. 
The money was reportedly used to buy 
goods whose importation is banned by the 
government. Kung, general manager of the 
wealthy Yangtze Trading Corp. and direct 
descendant of Confucius (K’ung Fu-ize), 
denied the charge. He said the figure was 
only $1,860,000. 


Newsweek, August 11, 1947 
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Vow lI say...°°This is itt” 





Once you take the wheel of a Pontiac, we pre- 
dict you will be completely satisfied! Your search 
for a car that pleases you will be over. “This,” 
you will say, “is IT!” 


Here is the kind of performance you have always 
wanted—a_ silken-smooth engine, easy steering, 
quick, eager power. Here is the comfort you 
have always wanted—a smooth, balanced, easy 
ride—the kind of a ride that actually seems to 
level out the roughest road. 


Here is the beauty you have always wanted— 





with distinctive “Silver Streak” styling that is 


always smart, always in good taste, always 
so individual that you can recognize a Pontiac 
as far as you can see it. Finally, here is that 
dependable goodness you have always wanted 
—that ability to “take it” and stay on the job 
which Pontiae owners praise so highly. 


Yes, youll like your Pontiac—regardless of 
when you get it. For Pontiae is always a good 
ear, through and through. This year—or any 
year—you can’t do better than a Pontiac! 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air twice weekly 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION of GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 











CO YEARS AGO 
FIRESTONE PIONEERED 
“SHIP BY TRUCK” 
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FIRESTONE 
MANUFACTURES A WIDE 
RANGE OF PRODUCTS FOR 
THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Copyright, 1947, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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Across the continents and seven seas, flying freighters are 
carrying the world’s goods in ever-increasing quantities. Tovay, 
Firestone and many other companies rely on cargo plane. to 
distribute their products when saving time is a determining factor, | 
in emergencies and to places inaccessible to other forms of tr ins 
portation. In the not-too-distant future, air freight may well bec: me 





Landing Wheel Tires 
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Parac! ute Seats 
anc Backs 


Tubes 











as commonplace as air mail, air express and air travel. And 
irestone, always a leader in all forms of transportation, is playing 
important part in “Ship by Air,” providing aircraft manufacturers 
air lines with tires, tubes, wheels, brakes, landing gear struts, 
cushions, and many other items of equipment for the air 
‘hters of today and tomorrow. 


Seat and Back 
Cushions 


Brake and Wheel 
Assemblies 


Seadrome Daylight 
Markers, Mooring 

Buoys and Contact 
Lighting Buoys 


Aileron Anti-Friction 


Molded Plastics Bushings 


Landing Gear 
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KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
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BR BOTTLEO BY 
OWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION nC. 


AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 
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AS IT SAYS ON THE LABEL 


" There ts nothing better’ 


) 9 
in the market” 






BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION, INCORPORATED, AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCK 


© 1947—Bs. F. DIST CORP, INC, 











IMMIGRATION: 


Westward the Course 


“We've had enough.” 

“At least Ill be able to satisfy the chil- 
dren’s appetites over there.” 

“T want to go somewhere where a man 
can get ahead.” 

Those were the sentiments of Britons 
who have been crowding at the rate of 200 
a day into Rainbow Corner, the former 
American servicemen’s center near Piccadil- 
ly Circus, London, to sign up for emigra- 
tion to Ontario. From the crowded isles of 
austerity they looked hopefully westward 
to one of the most promising—and labor- 
short—of modern lands. Last week 38 of 
them flew in a four-motored American 
plane from London to Toronto. They were 
the advance contingent of one of the largest 
air migrations in history. Within a few 
months. at the rate of three flights a week, 
7,000 selected British emigrants will fly to 

_ their adopted country. 

Operation Airborne: Canadians first 
grew air-minded about immigration two 
months ago when a Quebec mill owner and 
Liberal member of Parliament, Ludger 
Dionne (no relation to the quintuplets) , 
flew in 100 Polish girl DP’s to work in. his 
rayon mill. He subsequently had to explain 
to the Textile Workers Union why 100 of 
his local girls were missing from their ma- 
chines while the Poles, paid the minimum 
25 cents an hour, took their places. He 
said that fourteen Canadian workers had 
quit to get married and the others went 
home for a rest during the summer. 

The union was unsatisfied. But Dionne’s 
unorthodox tactics apparently inspired 
Premier George Drew of Ontario to slash 
through the red tape and shipping short- 
ages which kept his province short of des- 
perately needed immigration labor. He 
commissioned the American Trans-Ocean 
Air Lines Co. to fly waiting Britons, at 
$10,400 a flight. 

Trans-Ocean, however, was a charter 
outfit not authorized to make regular 
flights on North Atlantic air routes. To save 
Drew’s scheme from disaster the Ottawa 
government subcontracted Trans-Ocean 
under Trans-Canada Air Lines which, un- 
der international air agreements, runs 
scheduled flights from Britain to Canada. 
When Trans-Canada acquires sufficient 
equipment, it will take over the flights. 

Among the passengers who landed Aug. 3 
were an architectural draftsman, two tool- 
makers, two farmers, a domestic servant, 
a pipefitter, and two engineers. In London, 
Ont., alone, employment bureaus listed 
1,400 positions they could choose from. 
Most needed: farm hands, servants, and 
skilled tradesmen. 

Cruel Trick? To spur Ontario immi- 
gration Drew’s government had published 
a 43-page illustrated brochure extolling 
Provincial virtues. Britons ate it up but 
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Ontarians who got hold of a copy fumed. 
They hadn’t known they had it so good: 

Booktet: “A person with ambition but 
no capital can attain independence on On- 
tario farms .. . There is no better place.” 

Harry Nrxon, former Ontario Premier 
and lifetime farmer: “Lots of good men 
have tried to farm without capital, have 
slaved two or three years, and have noth- 
ing to show for it.” 

Booxutet: “Ontario is a land of good 
homes. The average Canadian workman 
can expect ... for $3000, payable in twenty 
years at $25 a month, a five-room bungalow 
of brick or frame construction.” 

CuiEveE Kipp, United Steel Workers re- 
search director: “If a workman can find a 
home, or a builder to put one up, the ¢con- 
sensus is that it will cost him at least 
$7,500 for a four-room bungalow—some 
call it a shack.” 

Immigrants would still find Canada at 
least a relative heaven, but The Toronto 
Daily Star, notoriously anti-Drew, com- 
mented bitterly: “What a cruel trick to 
play on trusting people.” 


NOVA SCOTIA: 


Anchor in a Haystack 


Thirty-one years ago a horse-drawn cart 
rumbled through the streets of the historic 
Nova Scotian port of Halifax with a sign 
advertising: “Everything from a needle to 
an elephant.” E. Bert Batson, ex-soldier of 
fortune, had gone into trade. The English- 
man, who landed in Canada with $7 in his 
pocket, quickly prospered. Eventually he 











acquired a four-story warehouse on lower 
Water Street. When his curio elephant was 
stolen, he changed his slogan to “Every- 
thing from a needle to an anchor.” 

Like ship-cluttered Halifax harbor, which 
the Indians called “Chebucto” or “Great 
Haven,” Batson’s was a cluttered haven— 
for derelict merchandise from all over the 
world. Tourists investigating the quaint 
and slightly disreputable charms of the 
waterfront found it a combination junk- 
yard, department store, and curio col- 
lector’s paradise. Used bathtubs lined the 
floors, walls, and even ceilings. An inven- 
tory clerk’s nightmare, the warehouse con- 
tained thousands of admiralty charts, 
hundreds of battered ship’s lanterns, and 
miscellaneous blue jeans. 

Who'll Find What? Last week the 
66-year-old proprietor of this outsize rat’s 
nest retired. In a city where once lived 
the romantic dilettante, Prince Edward 
Augustus, later Duke of Kent and father 
of Queen Victoria, Bert Batson was only 
a minor character. But he would be missed. 
Until last year, when he suffered a stroke, 
the stocky, 5-foot 7-inch tradesman had 
been a city alderman. A rigid teetotaler, 
he was president of the Halifax Gideon 
Society, a Rotarian, and 40 years a private 
in the Salvation Army. 

His robust health 


once failing, he 


planned to visit Australia and reunite with 
two brothers he had last seen in Ports- 
mouth, England, 40 years ago. His business 
would continue under new management—a 
difficult enterprise, since nobody but Bat- 
son knew where in the store to look for a 
needle—or an anchor. 





Acme 


Tailspin: It’s let-er-buck time in the Canadian West, with cow- 
boys taking headers and prizes. After the Calgary Stampede in 
July came a rodeo at Moose Jaw and, last week, one at Regina. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: 


Honored in the Breach 


The inter-American “civil strife” treaty 
signed in Havana in 1928 assured any 
American republic in the throes of revolu- 
tion that its neighbors would remain benev- 
olently neutral. In general, by lining up 
the “ins” against the “outs” it tended to 
maintain the status quo. Last week the 
treaty went unhonored in a breach of inter- 
American neighborliness that threatened 
to upset the Caribbean status quo. 

Massed in the mountains of Oriente 
Province, Cuba, an armed band estimated 
to number anywhere from 500 to 3,000 men 
drilled for military operations. The Domin- 
ican Republic’s Embassy in Washington 
said they had been organized by Commu- 
nist enemies of the Dominican President 
Rafael Trujillo. 

Other witnesses claimed that they were 
backed by the socialist-democratic govern- 
ments of Cuba and Venezuela. No one ques- 
tioned their purpose: to overthrow Tru- 
jillo’s regime. 

In Washington, the State Department 
admitted unofficially that the band prob- 
ably had U.S. arms. But the United States, 
faced with revolution in its back yard, 
made no attempt to either suppress, medi- 
ate, or conciliate. One expert said: “We 
seem to be standing by to let ’er rip.” 

On Aug. 2 United States officials were 
searching for two P-38s and five P-dls, 
reported to be headed for “a foreign coun- 











Prensa Libre 


Cuban Polities: “Doctor, I think 
we should turn the floodlights 
on the Capitol today” (this is 
done on holidays), Interior Min- 
ister Cossio del Pino (right) 
says to President Grau. “Why, 
Cossio?” Grau asks. “Because 
this makes eight days in which 
there has been no killing.” 
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try” after an unauthorized take-off from 
a Florida field. Some of these fast-flying 
Army fighters had been sold as surplus and 
may have been in the hands of civilians. 

The involvement of its neighbors in 
Dominican affairs dates back to 1945. In 
that year rightist exiles from the leftist 
Venezuelan revolution fled to the Domin- 
ican Republic, Trujillo received them and 
hecame the patron of their counterrevolu- 
tionary schemes. But Venezuela’s left-wing 
Betancourt government had access to 
United States arms as Trujillo did not. Tt 
declined to worry. Betancourt merely broke 
diplomatic relations with the Trujillo 
regime. ; 

Beating the Punch: Then last April 
the FBI traced machine guns stolen from 
an Army depot at Augusta, Ga., to an 
estate outside Baltimore. The estate’s 
owner, Karl J. Eisenhardt, had been a 
special adviser to the United States Em- 
bassy in Caracas during the war. He re- 
signed under a cloud but retained contact 
with the Venezuelan rightists in exile. The 
Betancourt government asked the State 
Department to find out whether the ma- 
chine guns were for the exiles. 

Checking this possible breach of United 
States neutrality, the FBI uncovered in- 
dications of a graver one. P-38 planes re- 
sembling those the War Assets Administra- 
tion sold Eisenhardt turned up at Trujillo 
City without the usually required export 
licenses. Further suggesting Trujillo’s prep- 
arations for a blow, the Dominican Presi- 
dent announced the purchase of three 
Canadian corvettes. 

Cubans and Venezuelans made ready to 
beat him to the punch. From Caracas and 
Havana recruiting agents scoured the Car- 
ibbean ports for volunteers. Headquarters 
were set up in a Havana hotel and the po- 
lice of Oriente Province obligingly arranged 
provisions. 

The United States, by arresting Eisen- 
hardt and two employes on charges of pos- 
sessing stolen property, had observed one 
treaty obligation. But the larger question 
of what arms had reached the other side 
and with what effect on United States neu- 
trality remained under investigation. 


COSTA RICA: 
Politics on Strike 


President Teodoro Picado of Costa Rica 
had promised his political opponents that 
the Presidential elections scheduled for 
February 1948 would be completely free 
and that he would turn over his office to 
the people’s choice. This guarantee was 
the objective of the political general strike 
that began on July 20 and closed banks, 
stores, and schools throughout the country. 
But the strikers were skeptical. They 
pointed out that the President said noth- 
ing about lifting the ban imposed on op- 
position political meetings. So the strike 
continued. Some of the strike highlights of 



































Informacién 
Cuban President: “He made a 
pledge not to cut his beard until 
Grau decided who would be his 
candidate” (in the next Presi- 
dential election). The refusal of 
President Grau to support a can- 
didate makes Cubans wonder: 
if he will try to run again 
despite a_ constitutional ban. 


the week as reported by the local press: 
> The National Bank tried to remain open 
on the first day of the strike, but closed 
when depositors started a run. 

P San José ice plants closed on the fourth 
day, leaving both the capital and_ the 
provinces without ice. Meat markets and 
many barbershops advised customers they 
would close the same day. 

> Telephone service was practically para- 
lyzed. Only fourteen out of 150 operators 
remained on duty. 

P One San José stationery store tried to 
stay open but closed after one day, in 
which its total receipts were $1. 

P Many social events were canceled, in- 
cluding a ball to be held at the San José 
country club in honor of a newly engaged 
couple. They requested its postponement. 

On July 28, crowds broke into down- 
town grocery stores and shops and looted 
their contents. There were no further dis- 
orders. But the strike entered its second 
week with no sign that the impasse be- 
tween the liberal, Communist-backed gov- 
ernment and its conservative opponents 
would soon be broken. 

On Aug. 1 Labor Minister Miguel Brenes 
Gutiérrez resigned. “I have hoped,” he 
said, “that I might be able to contribute 
to the reestablishment of peace in Costa 
Rica but the Chief Executive has not per- 
mitted me to do so.” 

Then on Aug. 3, President Teodoro Pi- 
cado and leaders of the opposition Demo- 
cratie party reached an agreement, the 
terms of which were not immediately re- 
vealed, and the strike ended. 


* Newsweek, August 11, 1947 

















Near Crisis at Oxford Paper Company 


by Tony Barlow 


























AYBE you never guessed that 
coal plays a big part in the 
making of paper. 
To schedule all of the coal used 
daily, plus the many more cars of 
other necessary materials, so that 
they are there just when you need 
them, is a nice bit of “industrial 
logistics.” 


While we don’t use that name at 
Oxford, it describes the careful 
planning and complete control of 
all facilities that result in better 
than 1,000 miles of quality paper 
every day. 


This is made possible because 
every step in the process from the 
wood to the finished sheet of 
paper is under our control. 








ASTOUNDING! CAN IT BE THAT OXFORD PAPER COMPANY IS 
SHORT TWO SHOVELFULS OF COAL OUT OF THE MANY CARLOADS 
NEEDED EACH DAY TO MAKE PAPER? 














Credit the foresight of building 
the mill at Rumford, Maine, with 
its nearby reserves of timber and 
plentiful water supply. Credit, 
too, the craftsmen, skilled by years 
at the art of making quality papers 
at Oxford—some 600 of whom 
have had 20 or more years’ expe- 
rience here. 














And credit, also, the careful plan- 
ning that controls the complete 
facilities needed to maintain a 
constant output of many varieties 
of quality papers made to the 
highest standards. 

Try Oxford papers on your next 
job—and be sure of quality. Sold 


by good merchants coast to coast. 


Included in Oxford’s line of quality printing and label papers 
are: Polar Superfine Enamel, Maineflex Enamel Offset, 
Maineflex C1S Litho, Mainefold Enamel, White Seal . 
Enamel, Engravatone Coated, Carfax English Finish, 
Super and Antique, Aquaset Offset and Duplex Label. 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


MILLS at Rumford, Maine 
and West Carroilton, Ohio 


WESTERN SALES OFFICE: 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
in 48 Key Cities 
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International Photos 


Mrs. McLennon hides her mouse behind her hair . . . Biddle feels his 


Squabble: Ernest Bippie, 29, of the 
Philadelphia Biddles, and the John Me- 
Lennons of Tyringham, Mass., wound up 
in jail after a pre-dawn street brawl in 
New York. Trouble started when Biddle 
tried to separate the battling McLennons 
while his wife held the coats. In court the 
next day, Biddle and McLennon wore shin- 
ers, and Mrs. McLennon had a cut and 
swollen face. Biddle had to borrow $5 for 
his fine from the patrolman who arrested 
him. 


Special Talent: Lacrirz Metcuior, 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, showed up at 
a formal dinner in Milwaukee, wearing a 
number of impressive decorations from 
foreign governments. After he explaimed 
what they were, a guest asked about a 
large medallion hanging around his neck. 
Melchior said he won it in a spaghetti- 
eating contest. 


Married: Hersert MarsHay, 57, movie 
actor, and Parricia (Boots) MALLory, 
_ $4, former Follies girl: in Santa Barbara, 
Calif., Aug. 3. The marriage was his fourth, 
her second. 

Wititiamt Van Asperen, 73, and ELLEN 
Davis, 94; in Detroit, Aug. 2. The marriage 
was her fourth, his third. The purpose of 
the wedding, Van Asperen said, was to still 
the gossip which has plagued the couple 
throughout the seventeen years they have 
lived together. 


Ouster: Dr. Wituiayr A. Suiyrer, 55, 
president of Marietta (Ohio) College, mar- 
ried Dorotuy Buarr, 36, the former dean 
of women, last June 21. As soon as they re- 
turned from their honeymoon, the trustees 
requested Shimer’s resignation, giving as 
their reason: “simply your separation, di- 
vorce, and remarriage.” (Dr. Shimer’s first 
wife divorced him last year.) “The way 
of life of a college president must be an 
inspiration to the students,” the board 
explained. 
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The Loser: Orson WELLEs. actor and 
producer, arrived in London and said he 
thought he was “almost through” in Amer- 
ica. “I don’t think along the same lines as 
they do—and that’s about all there is to 
it,” he said. “After ‘Citizen Kane,’ I 
thought I could fight Hollywood on their 
ground. I Jost.” The actor was worried 
about the British reaction to his estranged 
wife, Rita Hayworth. “She closes right up 
when people ask her questions,” he ex- 
plained. “I found it terribly difficult to 
get to know her.” 


Dr. Joun Max- 
WELL, 85, naturopathic physician from 
Chicago, was named the Presidential can- 
didate of the newly formed Vegetarian 
party in New York. The party platform 
is based on opposition’ to: slaughter of 
livestock, liquor and tobacco consumption, 
the use of medicine, and vivisection. The 
Vegetarians think Maxwell is good for 
5,000,000 votes. 


Meatless Tuesday: 





Dr. Maxwell, the Vegetarians’ choice 


— 


All Off: The engagement of Danie; 
Darrieux, French movie actress, ay 
Pierre Lovis AMOURDEDIEU, actor, wa 
broken by his mother, who would not per. 
mit her son to marry a_ twice-divorce; 
woman. “Too much mother-in-law before 
the wedding,” Miss Darrieux snapped jy 
Paris. “His mother said I am a womay 
with a past, and Pierre obeyed her order 
forbidding the marriage.” The actress ye. 
cently divorced Porfirio Rubirosa, Dominj. 
can diplomat, to marry Amourdedieu, 


Indignant: JosepH (YELLOW Kip) Wey. 
70, formerly one of the slickest confidence 
men in the country, told Chicago police 
he was on his way to see a sick dog whey 
they arrested him. He said he had bee, 
going straight since 1934. (Weil was sen. 
tenced to three vears in 1940, but he 
talked the judge into reducing the sen. 
tence to two and a half years.) “Tf a man 
can be arrested for being kind to his dog,” 
the onetime swindler sputtered, “then, by 
gad, ll give up the dog.” . 


No Priority: In Los Angeles, Gen. H. H. 
(Hap) ArNoxp, former Army Air Forces 
commander, and another California ranch- 
er submitted identical bids of $675 for a 
war-surplus tractor. Arnold’s name was 
pulled out of the hat. He'll use the tractor 
on his Sonoma Valley ranch. 


Died: Toxas Berrera, 71, President of 
Uruguay: in Montevideo, Aug. 2. As canii- 
date of the liberal Colorado party, Berreta 
defeated Luis Alberto de Herrara, who was 
accused of Fascist sympathies, in the elec- 
tion last year. 

Tuomas Jos, 46, playwright; in Santa 
Monica, Calif., July 31. Job had been asso- 
ciate professor of drama at Yale Univer 
sity and Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
His best known plays were “Giants in the 
Earth,” “Uncle Harry” (which was made 
into a movie), and “Barchester Towers.” 

FraNcEs Stewart THowsas, 66, wife of 
Norman Thomas, the Socialist — party 
leader; in New York, Aug. 1. A former wel- 
fare and Sunday-school worker, Mr. 
Thomas often acted as her husband's 
secretary on his campaign tours. 

Leo Srer, 75, author, art critic, and 
brother of Gertrude; in Settignano, Italy. 
July 29. Stein claimed he discovered 
Matisse and Picasso in the days when he 
and his sister shared an apartment 1 
Paris. Miss Stein died a year ago. 

Bric. Gen. Meriweatruer L. WALKER. 
77, former governor of the Panama Canal 
Zone (1924-28); in Vineyard Haven. 
Mass., July 29. During the first world war. 
Walker was director of the Motor Trans 
port Corps of the AEF. 

Sir Joseru Cook, 86, former Prime 
Minister of Australia (1913-14); in Syd- 
ney, July 30. Cook started his career as 4 
pit boy in a British mine. He resigned 2° 
Prime Minister after pledging Australia to 
the Allied cause in the first world war. 
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Remington Rand bookkeeping 


reduce payroll 
administrative costs 


for modern business 


58,000,000 workers in American industry today 
necessitate streamlined and mechanized payroll 
accounting for efficient administration. Whatever 
the size of your organization, deductions for social 
security, withholding taxes, pension plans or insur- 
ance premiums mean that your payroll procedure 
must be accurate, fast, informational and controlled. 


Remington Rand bookkeeping machines pro- 
vide the special features to solve your payroll 
problems. Every form you require—payroll regis- 
ter, statement, pay check or envelope, individual 


earnings record, etc., is prepared at one operation. 


Individual, adjustable registers accumulate each 
deduction separately. Cross computing registers 
compute and print the net pay automatically. Com- 
pletely electrified alphabet, numeral and operating 


keys speed each operation. Checks are numbered, 
dated and “protected” automatically / 








Let your Remington Rand specialist show you 
how this machine works on your payrolls. Write 
to Remington Rand Inc., Adding-Bookkeeping- 
Calculating Machines Division, Department NE, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, New York 


Rewinglon Road 


MACHINES FOR MANAGEMEN 


FEATURED 
FOR 


Speed! 










Whatever your size... 





200 employees or 20,000 . . . complete electrification 
and balances computed and printed automatically are just two of the many 







Remington Rand features to help-you eliminate waste effort in 
your payroll administration—give you extra facts and figures 
for departmental and management control. 














































































Sanity in the Subs 


For the war’s submarine fighters, under- 
sea combat duty touched off peculiarly 
harrowing mental and emotional experi- 
ences. The heat, the tension from strictly 
enforced silence, and the helplessness 
against enemy depth-charge attack often 
strained the sanity of the soundest men. 
An average of one out of the 75-man crew 
would break, at least temporarily, during 
a battle. 

Sometimes, half a crew could not eat or 
sleep for days after a heavy bombing or a 
close squeeze with enemy sub-chasers. Oc- 
vasionally a sailor grew hysterical and had 
to be held down and muffled by his mates. 
Some men, lapsing into silence, would de- 
velop facial paralysis, breathe heavily, and 
stare with glazed eyes at nothing. One de- 
veloped the habit during tense moments 
of gazing through binoculars at each of 
the crew members. Several tried to slash 
their own throats during depth-charge 
raids. At least one committed suicide. 

Sifting Formuia: To avoid just such 
cases, which obviously had a demoralizing 
effect on the rest of the crew, the sub- 
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marine service worked out a tightly meshed 
screen to sift out the men most susceptible 
to mental collapse. Last week, Capt. C. W. 
Shilling, wartime head of the United States 
Naval Research Laboratory at the Naval 
Research Base. New London, Conn., de- 
scribed the formula. 

First, the Navy doctors agreed, the 
emotionally mature volunteer made the 
most level-headed sub man. After inter- 
viewing thousand of volunteers, they drew 
up a list of danger signals which invariably 
pointed to instahjlity. Then they de- 
signed tricky tests to ferret them out. The 
symptoms were: abnormal shyness or sen- 
sitivity: difficulty in school, truancy, and 
dislike of teachers; abnormal fear of light- 
ning, the dark, elevators, and crowded 
spaces (the usual indications that an in- 
dividual is suffering from claustrophobia) ; 
shunning of girls after puberty, abnormal 
attachment to mother, sulkiness under dis- 
cipline; failure to play competitive games 
that involve risk of injury; stammering; ob- 
sessions and religious fanaticism. 

Mothers often put heavy pressure on 
their son to withdraw from training. In 
some cases, mothers were interviewed by 
the Navy doctors, and if they found the son 


Facts of Life: The entire life cycle is shown in “The Miracle of 
Growth,” an exhibit opening this week at the Museum of Science 
and Industry in Chicago. Feature of the exhibit is this plastic figure 
showing the relation between child and mother just prior to birth. 
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was being unduly influenced by her fears, 
he was usually dropped from training, 
Navy psychiatrists found that teen-agers 
often could not measure up to the maturity 
requirement of the service. Finally, the 
Navy refused to take a submarine candi- 
date under 19. 

Watertight Sereen: Sub-service men 
were picked from the top half of the 
Navy’s intelligence scale and from men jn 
top physical condition. Despite this pre. 
screening, however, up to 30 per cent were 
turned away after careful psychiatric ex. 
amination. Once in action, submarine 
crews were given liberal rest periods to 
recover from strain. 

With this businesslike program, the 
submarine service ended with one of the 
lowest psychiatric rates in the armed 
forces. Out of 1,520 war patrols, only 62 
serious psychoneurotic cases developed. Of 
these, five were psychotic. 

To develop new and even more eflective 
measuring sticks for good combat men, 
the Navy last week announced that it now 
has 23 active psychological projects in col- 
leges and laboratories throughout the 
country, with another 40 still on paper. 
Present experiments include tests for pick- 
ing men for leadership at the Universities 
of Maryland and Rochester and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. At Co- 
lumbia, there is a big research program to 
find out how cultural, racial, and religious 
factors affect performance under stress. 


Sulfa’s Second Chance 


For undulant fever (brucellosis), the 
strange, wasting disease that human beings 
get from cattle, goats, or pigs, or from 
drinking the unpasteurized milk of cows 
which have the ailment, no certain cure 
has been discovered. 

Elaborate experiments with sulfa drugs 
have failed in all advanced cases of the 
fever. Unless the patient was treated with 
sulfa within ten days after contracting the 
ailment, there was no hope of relief. And 
so elusive are the symptoms that diagnoses 
were seldom made in that period of time. 

Last week, in Copenhagen, Denmark, a 
Michigan State College researcher, Dr. I. 
Forest Huddleson, surprised visiting mem- 
bers of the Second International Congress 
for Microbiology with the announcement 
of a new treatment that may save the lives 
or relieve the suffering of thousands of 
undulant-fever victims. 

Dr. Huddleson uses sulfadiazine, the 
drug that failed. But before he administers 
doses of the powerful chemical, he injects 
whole blood into the bodies of the suffer- 
ers. Four persons near death with high 
fever from this disease have recovered alter 
receiving the Huddleson treatment. 

To his colleagues, the Michigan State 
scientist explained his theory in this way: 
When a patient has had undulant fever for 
several weeks, the antibodies in his system 
become inactive and are unable to resist 
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Dr. Huddleson: Sulfa plus blood 


the destructive germs. When sulfa is ap- 
plied at this stage, the inactive antibodies 
counteract the action of the drug, and it 
fails in its purpose. Injecting whole blood 
into the patient gives him a fresh supply 
of antibodies with which to fight the 
disease. Then small doses of sulfadiazine 
given for one week complete the cure. 

Dr. Huddleson is‘now working on a com- 
pound that will enable doctors to inject the 
sulfa and the antibodies into the blood 
stream simultaneously without relying on a 
blood bank. He is also planning further 
research to apply this principle to the 
treatment of other diseases. 


Ch’ang Shan for Fever 


From the leaves and roots of a Chinese 
plant called Ch’ang Shan (botanical name, 
Dichroa febrifuga Lour), two new anti- 
malarial chemicals have been extracted. 
They are called febrifugine* and _isofe- 
brifugine by J. B. Koepfli, J. F. Mead, and 
John A. Brockman Jr., three California 
Institute of Technology chemists who last 
week reported their discovery to the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

In tests made on malaria in ducks, the 
chemists found that febrifugine was 100 
limes as powerful as quinine. Isofebri- 
‘ngine, on the other hand, was only slight- 
ly effective. 


Strokes and the Weather 


Tn Chicago, Dr. William F. Petersen, 
director of clinical research at St. Luke’s 
Hospital, last week fastened a plausible 
link between sudden changes in tempera- 


ee and death from circulatory disease. 
on 





, “From “febrifuge,” an old medical term for any 
ever reducer, 
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also shortened by a sudden cold spell, fol- 
lowed by hot weather. 

To back his dramatic statements. Dr. 
Petersen traced the weather record at 
Hyde Park, N.Y., where Roosevelt was 
said to have had a stroke on March 25, 
1945. The mercury had gone above 80 in 
mid-March, dropping to freezing by March 
22, and then shooting up again. The Presi- 
dent was taken to Warm Springs, Ga., 
where there was more freakish weather. 
It was almost freezing on April 7; then 
‘ame an upswing of 40 degrees. On April 
12, Roosevelt died. 

“The immediate causes of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s death probably were coronary throm- 
bosis, followed by rupture and hemorrhage. 
But attacks of this type usually occur dur- 
ing periods of high or low temperature, 
and most often after periods of cold,” the 
Chicago scientist said. 

When ex-President Coolidge died at 
Northampton, Mass., on Jan. 5, 1933, he 
seemed to be in good health. But the 
Massachusetts temperature had dropped 
60 degrees in one day, and then had risen 
just as swiftly. 

In trying to keep up with these sudden 
temperature shifts, the heart and blood 
vessels are strained to the limit and often 
collapse, Petersen warned. When cold air 
contracts the blood vessels, the blood 
pressure rises and the whole body suffers 
from lack of oxygen. When the tempera- 
ture rises, the blood vessels may become 
enlarged, causing a drop in blood pressure 
and preventing an adequate blood supply 
to flow to the head, arms, and legs. “This 
could result in sudden clotting in those 
regions and in the coronary artery,” Dr. 
Petersen concluded. 


SCIENCE 


A Year of Radioisotopes 


On Aug. 2, 1946, Dr. E. V. Cowdry, re- 
search director of the Barnard Free Skin 
and Cancer Hospital, St. Louis, received 
the first shipment of radioisotopes,* pro- 
duced in the chain-reacting pile of the 
Clinton Laboratories at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
It included a batch of radioactive carbon 
14, the precious tagging agent by which re- 
searchers hope to trace the beginning 
stages of cancer (Newsweek, Aug. 12, 
1946) . 

Last week, on the first anniversary of 
this initial shipment, the Atomic Energy 
Commission in Washington made a full re- 
port on more than 1,000 shipments of these 
isotopes to 170 institutions and researchers 
in 92 locations in the United States. 

In one short year, with the help of the 
pile-produced radioactive materials, which 
are cheaper and easier to make than the 
old-fashioned cyclotron products, tremen- 
dous progress has been achieved in fhe 
fields of medicine, biology, and industry. 
“Tt is certain that applications made thus 
far are just the beginning of what is going 
to become an extremely large and success- 
ful field of research,” predicted Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, brilliant University of Cali- 
fornia chemist. 

Gold and Coebalt: Approximately 
100 varieties of radioisotopes have been 
produced from some 60 elements at the 
Clinton Laboratories by its operator, the 
Monsanto Chemical Co. These include 
phosphorus, iron, sodium, potassium, mer- 








*Variations of common elements with the same 
chemical properties as the stable elements, but 
with different atomic weights and having the 
property of radioactivity. 
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Making remote-control observations of the atomic pile at Oak Ridge 
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and arms. This soft and resilient material 
will not sag. It stays clean and cool—air 
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ing cells. The President comes upholstered 
in luxurious Goodall “Gros Point” Fabric, 
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maroon, or brown upholstery. Baked en- 
amel finish in gray, green, or brown; also 
grained walnut or grained mahogany. 


New, one-piece base (patent applied for) | 


smooth and silent in action, ball bearing 
casters, stainless steel scuff-plates. 
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A radioisotope unit is checked for radiation before shipment 


cury, sulphur, gold, and carbon, all of 
which have proved their worth 
tific research. 

These and other valuable substances 
were shipped from Oak Ridge in specially 
constructed containers ranging in weight 
from less than a pound to a ton. The iso- 
topes were placed in a glass bottle, inserted 
in an airtight, stainless-steel cylinder. This 
in turn was placed inside a lead shield, pro- 
tected by a strong wooden box. To deter- 
mine the amount of radiation at the sur- 
face, the box was checked with a sensitive 
Geiger counter. If the radioactivity was 
above human tolerance, the material was 
repacked with a thicker lead shield. 

While radioisotopes have been shipped 
than 700,000 miles by air, some 
airlines, the report says, refuse to handle 
this strange new material. “They mis- 
takingly fear the radioactivity will affect 
navigation instruments, such as radio and 
compass, or items of transport.” This, 
the Clinton scientists claim, is not true. 
“Radiation intensity at the surface of 
an isotope container is approximately 
the same as that at the radium dial of 
the pilot’s wrist watch.” 

Because of the exceptionally short half- 
lives* of most of these radioisotopes, ship- 
ment by air, rail, and fast truck is accom- 
plished at amazing speed. But speed was 
not an essential factor in handling the 
year’s heaviest shipment, a 23-gram unit of 
‘adioactive cobalt in a 1,600-pound radia- 
tion shield, made to Dr. L. F. Curtis of the 
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*A half-life is the time required for half the 
atoms initially present to disintegrate—and hence 
the period of its effective maximum radioactivity. 
The half-life of radiogold is 2.7 days; radiophos- 
phorus, 14 days; carbon 14, 5,000 years, and a spe- 
cial isotope of polonium, about one-millionth of 
a second. 


national Bureau of Standards, Washington, 
D.C. The cobalt. isotope, which has a 
half-life of 5.3 years, is being used for cali- 
brating radiation-measuring instruments. 
The Magic Tracers: The most dra- 
matic uses of radioactive materials have 
been made in medical schools and_hospi- 
tals: 
P At Vanderbilt University, Dr. Paul F. 
Hahn has found re vdiomang: inese and radio- 
gold “exceedingly useful” in the treatment 
of 108 patients with chronic leukemia, lym- 
phoma, and Hodgkin’s disease. Before the 
pile-produced isotopes were received, cyclo- 
tron-produced materials averaged 892 a 
treatment. With pile-produced 
the cost is only about $6. 
> At Tulane University, Dr. George E. 
Burch has tried out radioactive sodium 
to determine the cause of edema (mas- 
sive swelling) in congestive heart failure. 
By checking the turnover of sodium in 


radiogold, 


normal and diseased patients with these 


tracers, Burch has been able to recom- 
mend proper treatment—mercurial div- 
retics for eliminating excess sodium. This 
in turn has lessened the amount of water 
in the tissues. 

& At Cedars of Lebanon Hospital, Los An- 
geles, Dr. Myron Prinzmetal has used ra- 
diophosphorus to compare the circulation 
of normal hearts with those suffering from 
coronary occlusion. He has also tried radio- 
active iodine on hyperthyroid patients who 
were too ill to make surgical treatment 
advisable. 

> Radioactive iron is being used by Dr. 
Carl V. Moore and his associates at the 
Washington University School of Medi- 
cine, St. Louis, in the study of anemia. 
> At Memorial Hospital, New York, an 1- 
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tensive cancer program using radioisotopes 
i; under way. The isotopes are incorpo- 
rated in such drugs as sex hormones, nu- 
ceic acids, and adrenal cortical hormones. 
By localizing radiation in certain tissues, 
the Memorial scientists have learned new 
things about cancer cell production. “An 
enormous amount of fundamental work 
must be done before direct application to 
medical problems is made,” Dr. Cornelius 
P. Rhoads, director of Memorial, empha- 
sized. 

Plants and Molds: “The usefulness 
of radioisotopes is limited only by the imag- 
ination of the user,” said Dr. Orlin Bid- 
dulph of the State College of Washington, 
who has used radioactive iron and phos- 
phorus to study the pathway and mech- 
anism of their movements in plants. 

Dr. George O. Burr and his group at the 
experiment station of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, Honolulu, have stud- 
ied the production by plants of organic 
food such as sugar and carbohydrates with 
radioactive carbon 14 as the tracer. 

At the National Institute of Health, 
Bethesda, Md., Dr. R. E. Dyer has found 
that radiosulphur can be biologically in- 
corporated into crystalline penicillin when 
the mold drug is grown on a medium con- 
taining this substance. This will enable 
scientists to determine much more about 
penicillin and why it is able to combat 
disease. With radioactive penicillin, the 
drug can be traced through the patient’s 
hody. 

The Institute of Health is also using ra- 
dioactive phosphorus to tag bacteria in 
the study of the tuberculosis bacillus. While 
results have not been revealed, it is be- 
lieved that the means by which the bacillus 
enters the human body, and the resulting 
action, may be determined by tracer tech- 
nique, 

Industry and Agriculture: One of 
the most interesting experiments with ra- 
dioisotopes has been conducted on friction 
problems by Dr. John T. Burwell Jr. of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Special pile-irradiated steel bearings were 
sent to Dr. Burwell for applied research. 
Tests which have been made at M.I.T. 
have shown that the tracer method makes 
it possible to detect as little as one-hun- 
dred billionth of an ounce of metal which 
has heen transferred from one surface 
to another by friction. This sensitivity is 
llousands of times greater than that of 
previous methods, whether microchemical, 
optical, or electrical. 

This knowledge of what happens to metal 
during friction and wear may lead to im- 
portant advances in treatment and com- 
position of surfaces to reduce friction in 
all types of machinery. 

In agriculture, a number of significant 
*xperiments with radioisotopes have been 
undertaken: 

PAt the Bureau of Plant Industry, De- 
partment of Agriculture researchers are 
rying out radiophosphorus, calcium, po- 
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The first plant designed for the 
commercial production of low 
purity oxygen in tonnage quanti- 
ties is now nearing completion. It 
was designed by Air Reduction and 
is being installed to supply oxygen 
to a steel plant for metallurgical 
purposes. Operation of this plant 
will provide accurate determina- 
tion of manufacturing procedures 
in producing such oxygen, and 
allow exploration of large scale 
applications of this new product to 
iron and steel manufacture, 

The giant steel industry is one 
of the important fields in which 
the use of tonnage oxygen is being 
studied for the purpose of speed- 
ing production and reducing manu- 
facturing costs. 

This is another outstanding ex- 
ample of Airco’s policy of pioneer- 
ing time-saving and product-im- 
proving processes that are useful 
to industry. The experience and 
facilities of our Technical Sales 
and Research Divisions are at your 
disposal in applying Airco tech- 
niques to your manufacturing 
problems. 
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Legend says this Peruvian lantern fly kills with one bite 


tassium, and rubidium in the study of 
their behavior in the soil. 

> At the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Wooster, radiophosphorus and ra- 
diochlorine are helping to trace the move- 
ment, accumulation, utilization, and dis- 
tribution of phosphate and chlorine in 
growing plants. 

P At the University of California, radio- 
sulphur is the tool used for testing for di- 
rect evidence that sulphur as an insecticide 
or fungicide is physiologically injurious to 
citrus trees. Also at the University of Cali- 
fornia, studies are being made on the be- 
havior of sodium bicarbonate, sodium ace- 
tate, and sodium lactate in the cow. 

> A eroup of workers at the University of 
Florida are cooperating with the United 
States Agricultural Experiment Station in 
investigating the effects of small amounts 
of mineral, especially copper and cobalt, 
on the growth of pastures and on cattle 
grazing on these pastures. 


28,000 Peruvian Bugs 


gs 

In the remote native village of Tingo 
Maria in Central Peru, John C. Pallister, 
56-year-old entomologist, set up his head- 
quarters last fall. Equipped with a small 
pair of forceps, cyanide bottles, flashlights, 
a butterfly net, and a tiny knife, he 
trudged through heavy forests and 
searched into dark, remote limestone caves 
for specimens of insects peculiar to Peru, 
one of the entomological key spots of the 
world. 

Last week, Pallister completed his nine- 
month, one-man expedition and returned 
to New York. With him came 28,000 
unique and scientifically important insects 
and spiders, all pickled in preservatives, 
and many of them previously unknown. 
As described by Dr. C. H. Curran, curator 
of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory’s department of insects and spiders, 
Pallister’s new collection includes some 
of the rarest specimens in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Perhaps the most interesting ~is 
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the 


grotesque Peruvian lantern fly, a 7-inch- 
Jong insect with a head shaped like an 
alligator’s, which has the legendary rather 
than real ability to glow in the dark and 
to kill human beings with one bite. 

The most important of the discoveries, 
however, is the collection of new species in 
the Diptera order. Because they are po- 
tential disease carriers, these minute in- 
sects of the mosquito and fly type. thou- 
sands of which were collected for the first 
time, may serve to step up the basic 


es 


medical research in disease transmission 
by insects. 

After his rigorous travels through the 
South American jungles, Pallister appeare( 
to be in good health. “I never was bitten 
once,” he told reporters. “That is, except 
for a few mosquitoes.” 


Heavenly Newcomer 


On the night of July 18, a new come 
swept across the heavens. It moved slowh 
north and west near the celestial equato:. 
between the constellations Aquarius th, 
water bearer and Aquila the eagle. Thai 
night it was spotted by telescope for the 
first time by C. A. Wirtanen, young staf 
astronomer at the Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, Calif. 

Other observations were later made from 
the Naval Observatory, Washington, D.C. 
the Lowell Observatory. Flagstaff, Ariz. 
and the Yerkes Observatory, Williams 
Bay. Wis. 

Last week, the newcomer, christened 
Comet Wirtanen after its discoverer, was 
plotted at the Harvard Observatory, Tray. 
eling toward the sun it reached the nearest 
approach (about 260,000,000 miles away) 
on Aug. +. The comet is estimated by the 
Harvard astronomers to be between the 
twelfth and thirteenth magnitude. 





ience Service 


Skulduggery: T. Dale Stewart (left) of the National Museum, 
Washington, compares the skull of an American Indian with the 
reconstructed skull of the 15,000-year-old Tepexpan Man found in 
Mexico last February (NEwsweek, April 21) which was brought 
to this country by Javier Romero (right) of the Museo Naci- 
onal de Antropologia, Mexico City. The Tepexpan skull was ex- 
hibited at a meeting of Anthropologists in New York last week. 


Newsweek, August 11, 1947 
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ES, she completed the writing of more than 8,700 

business forms before noon. Wrote some 432,000 
words and figures. And the afternoon is free for 
other work. 


Only by modern Addressograph methods could this 
job be done so quickly. By hand methods it would 
have taken a roomful of 30 girls—at 30 desks—with 
30 typewriters! 

The Addressograph method is the fastest, most 
accurate method of putting words and figures on busi- 
ness forms. It saves whenever you have to write the 
Same information more than once. You can write up 


She’s written 
A32.000 words 


this morning! 


¥ 


to 5,000 words or 30,000 figures a minute with com- 
plete accuracy. 


If yours is a large business or small, you can save in 
every department with Addressograph simplified busi- 
ness methods. Worker productivity is stepped up. You 
can handle high volume jobs easily but you don’t need 
big volume in order to make savings. 

Call the Addressograph representative in your 
city for information on how others in your type of 
business save time and money on paperwork. The 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 
17, Ohio. 


Addressograph 


TRADE-MARK REG US PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 














FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH / 


Sound your °Z’ for 
this one Pennsylvania 
oil! . . . Sold coast to 
coast at this sign of 

quality service. 


0" /, Pure Pennsyivay 





* Registered Trade Mask Member Penn Grade Crude Oil Ass’n., Permit No. 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL* gives all engines 
an extra margin of safety 
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Broken Bank 


Albert and Florine Fowler of Glen 
Rock, N.J., were stepping out to observe 
their 41st wedding anniversary on Aug. 1. 
Albert, 74, and Florine, 69, are school- 
teachers. To pad out their earnings they 
are doing some private tutoring of back- 
ward and bedridden pupils during the hot 
vacation months. 

To help celebrate their anniversary, they 


got free tickets to the regular weekly 
broadcast of “Break the Bank” (ABC, 
Friday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). They were 


lucky enough to be selected as contestants 
and bright enough to answer correctly 
seven preliminary questions and then to 
know that the author of “Over the Tea- 
cups” and “The Wonderful One-Hoss 
Shay” with the same name as a famous 
former member of the United States Su- 
preme Court was Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
This combination added up to a check for 
$7,440—the biggest single cash award on 
a radio quiz program. 

Albert guessed they would use “some 
of the ‘money to help their sick house as 
well as some sick people.” 


Menser the Ex-Censor 


Clarence L. Menser prepared for radio 
as a professor of speech in three Western 
colleges. In 1929, when there was still no 
such thing as a thoroughly experienced 
radio man, he joined NBC as a program 
director. Quietly and without any publicity 
he spent the next thirteen years industri- 
ously fighting his way up. In July 1942 
NBC gave him the all-important post of 
vice president in charge of programs. 

The job marked the end of the quiet, 
industrious phase of Menser’s career. His 
rulings, regarding what could and could not 
be said on the air and what kind of pro- 
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| 
and his tactics in 


dealing with agencies won him loud and 
violent criticism. He became the kingpin 


Me. and Mrs. Fowler broke the bank 
grams NBC 


wanted, 


of censor’s row—Menser, the Censor, to 
most of the trade. Last April, his row with 
Fred Allen over a gag (NEWSWEEK, May 
5) brought him nothing but jeers. Last 
week, at 53, Menser resigned from NBC— 
and went job hunting. 

No one was appointed specifically to fill 
his place. But responsibility for what was 
Menser’s old job goes to Ken R. Dyke. 
formerly NBC vice president in charge of 
Broadcast Standards and Practices. An 
ex-oil rigger and lumberjack, Dyke got 
into radio through sales and advertising. 
During the war he served in various capaci- 
ties, ending as a brigadier general under 
General MacArthur. Dyke’s new title at 
NBC: administrative vice president | 
charge of the Program, Continuity Ac- 
ceptance, and Public Service Departments. 





Reunion. Mutual, Sunday, 3-3:30 
p.m., EDT. Sustaining. If listeners need 
an object lesson on the level to which 
radio will sink for so-called entertain- 
ment, this is their show. Reuniting 
friends and families who want to see 
each other again is a worthy aim, but as 
done on this program the idea emerges 
as little more than exploitation of hu- 
man emotions. The first show, the re- 
union after ten years of a German- 
Jewish refugee with his 20-year-old son, 
only surviving member of his family, 
was the most effective to date—but it 
was hardly a moment to be shared with 
the strangers of the radio audience. 

Tue Bic Break. NBC, Sunday, 10:30- 
11 p.m., EDT. Sponsored by Adam Hat 
Stores, Ine. Technically, this is another 
amateur hour with four contestants 





Current Listening 


chosen each week from a different city. 
What makes The Big Break good enter- 
tainment is that there is nothing really 
amateur about it. The contestants so 
far have all shown considerable talent. 
And they do it under the _ tutelage 
of Eddie Dowling, veteran Broadway 
showman, who also acts as emcee. 

Map Masters. NBC, Saturday, 8:50-! 
p.m., EDT. Sustaining. Monty and Nat- 
alie Masters have the right idea: that 
a program of husband-and-wife humor 
can be very pleasant. But they stretch 
their situations beyond credibility and 
then make matters worse by dragging 
in too many ridiculous stooges. As the 
summer replacement for Truth or Con- 
sequences, the show sounds suspiciously 
like a consequence, planted by vaca- 
tioning Ralph Edwards. 





—— aa 
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Air Travel 
Buys You [wo 


Air travel gets you to where youre going in the 
™» least possible time—comfortably, economically, 


But there is a vastly important by-product of 
traveling and shipping and sending mail by air: 
the enlargement and maintenance of one of our 
strongest guarantees of peace—the nation’s air 
transportation system, the greatest in the world, 


The cost of maintaining such a system solel 
€ y y 


for readiness in a national emergency would be 

tremendous. Yet there must be one. That the 

cost is not on your tax bill is due to typical 
e . . re 

lm ortant ‘hin S American enterprise and self-sufliciency—and 

| P 5 the basic place of air transportation in the 

nation’s everyday personal and business affairs. 








tHE scHepuLED AIRLINES or rue uniteD STATES 


Air Travel Strengthens America 


You get there quickly, comfortably and economically when you go 
by scheduled Airline. Fares as well as express and freight tariffs are 
now lower than before the war. Air Mail is only 5¢. So. travel, mail 
and ship—by air! Call the nearest Airlines office or your travel 
agent for reservations. This advertisement is sponsored by the 
nation’s scheduled Airlines and leading aviation manufacturers, 
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BUSINESS 





Strategy of Taft-Hartley Evasion 


Last Thursday young Henry Ford I 
drove out of his Southampton, Long Island, 
summer home and headed for New York 
City. At 5 p.m., joined by his industrial 
relations adviser, John Bugas, and Ford 
Executive Vice President Ernest R. Breech 
who had flown in from Detroit, he walked 
into a meeting with the CIO's chief, 
Philip Murray, and handed him a letter: 

“We are threatened with a general strike 
next Monday ... The union is asking us 
to include in our new agreement a provi- 
sion which would in effect nullify certain 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley law. This we 
cannot agree to do... To avert a strike 
we have made a proposal which we are 
sure you will find fair and reasonable.” 

Ford’s proposal was a promise not to 
take advantage of the Taft-Hartley Act's 
clause permitting damage suits for “illegal” 


Harris & Ewing 


By-pass strategists: Murray, C10... 
62 


strikes if the CIO’s United Auto Workers 
would guarantee to halt or prevent such 
wildcat. walkouts with “reasonable dili- 
gence.” Ford suggested that the same im- 
partial umpire who had resolved disputes 
over Ford-UAW contracts since 1941 
should decide the responsibility for wild- 
cat walkouts. 

But Ford’s appeal te Murray was of no 
avail. In Detroit, UAW Vice President 
Richard Leonard and the Ford negotiators 
stuck to their original demands. The Ford 
proposal, said the UAW, would give the 
impartial umpire power of life or death 
over their union. 

Despite subsequent UAW efforts to drag 
in charges that Ford was reneging on his 
pension promises, the main issue was Clear: 
Labor was determined to nullify and 
evade the Taft-Hartley law and had chosen 
Ford as a major battleground. One p.m. 
Tuesday was set as the deadline for a 
nationwide strike of Ford workers. 

Out of the labyrinths of labor lawyers’ 
minds three major plans of attack had 
emerged. Last week. they were still hazy, 
but enough statements had been made and 
enough moves taken by Philip Murray’s 
CIO and William Green’s AFL so that the 
outlines of strategy were visible. 

By-passing the Board: First, the 
new Taft-Hartleyized National Labor Re- 
lations Board would be disregarded. For- 
going NLRB certification would cost 
unions the right to file employe-election 
petitions or unfair-labor-practice com- 
plaints with the board. But it would also 
spare them having to file (1) financial 
statements and (2) affidavits that none of 
their officers were Communists or Moscow- 
sympathizers. Evidences of this tactic: 
> The number of union-initiated pleas to 
the NLRB to supervise bargaining elections 
and redress unfair labor practices had de- 
clined from the usual rate of 1.000 a month 
to an all-time low of 200. 
> Unions were persuading employers to 
jom them in holding employe-representa- 
tion elections. formerly a function of the 
NLRB. On July 24. six representatives of 
the CIO United Shoe Workers and_ six 
others nominated by the Daly Bros. Shoe 
Co. in Harrisonburg, Va., supervised, 
counted, and certified such an election at 
the Daly plant. The CIO won, 149-15. 
> Lockouts, which used to bring labor 
running to the NLRB charging anti-union 
discrimination, were being settled directly. 
Last week, the CIO United Electrical 
Workers resolved an alleged lockout with 
Tenney Engineering, Inc., of Newark, N.J., 
without recourse to the NLRB. 

The Lewis Pattern: Part two of 
labor’s strategy was a nationwide drive for 
inclusion of “John L. Lewis clauses” in all 
future contracts. Under these clauses (1) 
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new contracts would omit the usual “no 
strike guarantee”; (2) contracts would 
apply only when workers “are able and 
willing to work,” and (3) labor disputes 
would be settled exclusively by machinery 
provided in the agreement and not by the 
NLRB. The net effect of these clauses was 
to nullify the Taft-Hartley provisions hold- 
ing unions financially lable for contract 
violations and unauthorized — (wildcat) 
strikes. 

Leading illustrations of this tactic, in ad- 
dition to the Ford strike threat, included: 
> Two other UAW strikes, one at the Mur- 
ray Corp. in Detroit and another at In- 
ternational Harvester’s plant in Evansville, 
Ind. 

P An agreement concluded July 26, cover- 
ing 30,000 New England cotton and rayon 
workers, freeing the CIO Textile Workers 
Union of any legal responsibility for wild- 
cat strikes. Similar contracts, short-cir- 
cuiting the Taft-Hartley law, had been 
reached between: (1) the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union and the 


Acme 


... and Green of the AFL 
o Newsweek, August 11, 1947 





‘“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


ONE SECOND TO LIVE 


There’s often a split-second’s difference between 
life—and death—on the highway. 


You never know when you're going to have 
that one close call too many. For death asks only 
the barest of invitations—an extra ounce of pres- 
sure on the gas...a moment’s relaxation at the 
wheel ...a misjudged swerve that piles you head- 


On into a wall, a stanchion or an oncoming car. 


Play safe when you're behind the wheel. Drive 
sensibly... and above all, alertly. Obey rules of 
the road. That way, you protect yourself and your 
family. And you do your part to lower the ghastly 
toll of the highways. 

The wheel of your car is a wheel of chance... 
handle it with care. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


THE MARYLAN D 


All forms of Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents & brokers 


i a 
REMEMBER: BECAUSE YOUR MARYLAND AGENT KNOWS HIS BUSINESS, IT’S GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU TO KNOW HIM 
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Maurice Everett Sportswear Co. of Santa 
Ana, Calif., and (2) the Scovill Manufac- 
turing Co. of Waterbury, Conn., and the 
Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers. 

Trial by Violation: A third part of 
labor’s strategy was a drive against the 
provision barring union expenditures for 
political purposes. CIO Chief Murray and 
UAW President Reuther had _ publicly 
flouted this provision. So had The Inter- 
national Teamster, organ of the AFL 
Teamsters Union, which printed the names 
of congressmen voting for the Taft-Hartley 
bill under the headline: “Here Are Your 
Enemies.” An accompanying editorial 
stated: “Senator Taft says this is a viola- 
tion of the law. Well, that’s just too bad 

. Let him file charges.” 

Where the unions once called for gov- 
ernment intervention in their relations 
with industry, they were now fleeing it. 
They were relying on economic force to set 
their own rules and drive their own bar- 
gains. If their program succeeded, it would 
nullify a substantial portion of the law 
which had been passed specifically to curb 
them. 


BEER: 


Brewers’ Best 


Since June 1 readers of twenty major 
magazines have been confronted with full- 
page, four-color advertisements for “Brew- 
ers’ Best Premium Beer.” If the name 
seemed unfamiliar, it was destined to be- 
come better known. For the ads repre- 
sented the opening of a determined cam- 
paign by a group of independent brewers 
to match the big fellows at their own 
game—national advertising. 
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Hydroponic Gardening: To supply U.S. Army troops in Japan 
with fresh vegetables, natives sow seeds in beds of gravel, and 
cinders. Chemicals needed for growth are supplied in solution. 


Back in 1939, Frederick G. Mayer, a 
New York advertising executive, noticed 
that the bulk of the beer business was 
gravitating to the big brewers who adver- 
tised and distributed nationally. The little 
fellows had been going broke, their num- 
ber decreasing year by year. Mayer 
thought he saw a solution: Band the little 
fellows together to turn out a uniform- 
quality beer which could be sold and ad- 
vertised nationally. 

During the war, Mayer put in three and 
a half years with the AAF, but by April 
1947, he had his organization ready to roll. 
Eighteen brewers had joined and_ been 
allotted distribution territories and mini- 
mum quotas of beer to market. E. A. Sie- 
bel & Co., Chicago brewing technicians, 
were engaged to supervise the quality of 
the product, a hght Pilsnerish brew to be 
offered on draught and in a brown bottle. 
At that time the Brewers’ Best Premium 
Beer name was selected, and the inde- 
pendents joined together as Brewers’ Best 
Associates, with Mayer chairman of the 
executive committee and Peter J. Theis, 
a veteran of the Ruppert, Schlitz, and 
Trommer companies, president. 

Millions of Barrels: By last week, 
sales of Brewers’ Best had already touched 
a level of 600,000 barrels yearly, and pro- 
duction schedules called for an output of 
27,000,000 barrels this year and 3,000,000 
in 1948. The beer was selling well in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Iowa, 
and parts of Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania. Operations had been 
launched in New England (except Ver- 
mont), and plans called for blanketing 
90 per cent of the United States by mid- 
September. 

Membership in the group stood at nine- 





teen, but the management planned to fran. 
chise another 33 brewers by the end of the 
year. Forty applicants had been turned 
down for failure to measure up to quality 
standards. 

If the little brewers even approached 
their hoped-for 3,000,000 barrels in 1948, 
they would be pushing the big fellows hard. 
Budweiser, Schlitz, and Pabst, for ex. 
ample, each turn out about 4,000,000 bar. 
rels a year. 


STOCKS: 
Slip or Slump? 


In the last hour of trading on Monday, 
July 28, the stock market, which had been 
climbing steadily for ten weeks, fell on its 
face. Leading stocks dropped 1 to 3 points 
as 390,000 shares changed hands. The next 
day another final-hour - selling — flurry 
knocked speculative favorites down 1 to 
4 points. 

Some reaction after the unbroken ad- 
vance had been expected, but this was 
sharper than most had anticipated. In 
board rooms traders debated: was it a real 
break or merely a technical reaction to the 
sustained advance? 

On the dark side were reports of the 
London stock-market crash, a 13 per cent 
decline in United States exports in June, 
and another slip in the Federal Reserve 
Board Index of Industrial Production from 
185 for May to 183 in June. On the othe: 
hand, a flood of gaudy earnings reports 
showed industry was still making plenty 
of money. Compared with the rate of 
corporate profits, many stock prices were 
still close to record low levels. 

On Wednesday, the decline began to 
lessen. On Thursday and Friday, a quiet 
recovery set in. But volume on the rise was 
small, and the Dow-Jones average of 3 
industrial stocks closed at 183.81, down 
2.57 points for the week. Traders waited, 
expecting that the next market move might 
tell the story. 


ZARNINGS: 


Profits, Real or Apparent? 


A gust of quarterly earnings reports blew 
open the back door last week and gave 
stockholders and the public a peek into cor- 
porate pantries. What they saw was busi- 
ness still up to its elbows in a jam jar of 
record business profits. 

General Motors made $148,000,000 in the 
first six months of 1947 compared with a 
$20,000,000 loss in the same period a yea! 
ago. U.S. Steel’s profit was $69,000,000 
against $24,000,000 in the first six months 
of 1946. 

The Golden Flow: Down the line 
from these gargantuas of industry the story 
was the same. Corporate profits were rul- 
ning nearly 40 per cent ahead of the record 
total of $12,500,000,000 for the full year 


o Newsweek, August 11, 1947 
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Compare the cars in number of 


“QUALITY FEATURES 


most HIGH-PRICED CARS HAVE 


























Your nearby Plymouth dealer will 
acces: your order. And he’ll take 
good <are of your present car while 
you'r= waiting for your new Plymouth 

































































Looking for Top Value in new cars? 
Then how about a car in the lowest 
price field that gives you 20 of 21 
quality features found in cars costing 
hundreds of dollars more? 

That's what the newest Plymouth 
has for you. 

No other car gives you all of these 
quality features at Plymouth’s low 
price. Of all three leading low-priced 







cars, neither of the others gives you 
half as many as Plymouth! 

Check the facts in the Quality Chart 
at your Plymouth dealer's. You'll see 
why Plymouth is so far ahead of its 
field in riding comfort, wide-range per- 
formance, safety and economy. Any 
way you look at it, Plymouth is the low- 
priced car most like high-priced cars. 


PLYMOUTH Division of CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AN IMPORTANT NEW DEVELOPMEN 


SIGNIFICA 


Now—an economic 
Here is real quality for your p 


















1946. If the golden flow continued, busi- 
ness profits for the year would exceed 
$17,000,000,000. 

No one could dispute that profits were 
excellent. Yet to the cold eye of the finan- 
cial analyst, the situation was not as rosy 
or profits as lush as the public, looking for 
price cuts, or labor, with an eye to wage 
increase, were sure to conclude. Actually, 
in terms of the new, higher price level and 
inflated national income, corporate profits 
were running at a rate of 8.7 per cent of 
national income. In 1941, they had been 
9.0 per cent of national income; in 1929, 
9.6 per cent. 

Furthermore, the peak of the profits 
boom seemed past. The National City 
Bank of New York, ferreting second-quar- 
ter earnings out of the semi-annual reports, 
found that 310 manufacturing companies 
reporting so far had earned 144 per cent 
less in the second quarter of 1947 than in 
the first three months of the year. In mer- 
chandising lines, the bank reported, profit 
margins were narrowing. Reports of 24 
companies engaged in retail and wholesale 
trade showed they were averaging only 2.6 
cents net profit per dollar of sales in the 
first six months of 1947, compared with 3.3 
cents in the last half of 1946 and 3.9 cents 
in the first half. 

_The Other Side: In a few industries, 
like petroleum, profits totals were still ris- 
ing, buoyed by apparently insatiable con- 
sumer demand. But in others, like food and 
steel, rising raw material, labor and other 
costs were biting sharply into previous 
totals. Profits of eighteen steel companies 
representing 83 per cent of the industry’s 
capacity were down 24 per cent below the 
first quarter, Steel Magazine reported. 

Behind the whole profits picture skeptics 
Saw a question as real as it was unanswer- 
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Special Delivery: A combine crew near Liberal, 
Kans., waits impatiently for a Cessna airplane to 
land with urgently needed repair parts. During the 


able: How much had profits reports been 
exaggerated by the fact that many current 
depreciation charges were too low? Plants 
and machinery which had cost $1,000,000 
to build, today might cost $2,000,000 to 
$3,000,000 to replace. To meet this greater 
replacement cost, U.S. Steel added 86,700,- 
(00 to its depreciation charges in the sec- 
ond quarter. Those companies which had 
not yet made similar adjustments were 
showing false earnings. When old _ plants 
and machinery had to be replaced, their 
error would be painfully apparent. 


TEXTILES: 


Nashua Can Take It 


Old-timers in the tradition-steeped tex- 
tile business lifted skeptical eyebrows when 
swiftly expanding Textron, Inc., bought 
the 12-year-old Nashua Manufacturing 
Co. early in 1946. The price was the “out- 
rageously high” figure of $10,500,000. The 
company’s antiquated Nashua, N. H., mills 
had a long record of losses, dropping 
$5,000,000 in the 1930s. And Textron’s 
shoestring mill-buying techniques had al- 
ready run the young company deeply in 
hock to the banks. It all spelled trouble, 
perhaps collapse, veterans of the textile 
industry prophesied. 

Royal Little, Textron’s 50-year-old pres- 
ident, lost little time in demonstrating 
their error. Nashua’s purchase price of 
$10,500,000 compared favorably with its 
book value of $12,500,000. Moreover, its 
inventory included a vast 40,000-bale store 
of cotton whose market value was $3,- 
000,000 higher than the figure carried on 
Nashua’s books. By clever trading, Little 
doubled this hidden asset within eight 
months. Meantime, with anything woven 


wheat harvest, the plane made an average of nine 
trips daily delivering parts to farmers whose equip- 
ment broke down harvesting the record crop. 
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or knitted selling at fantastic prices, even 
Nashua’s cumbersome plants began netting 
boomtime profits—an average of $350,000 
a month by the end of 1946. 

Shrink or Die: Last week, Little offi- 
clally reported to the townspeople of 
Nashua that the boom was over. In the 
face of intensified competition the com- 
pany’s antique equipment, faulty layout, 
and ponderous payroll had caught up with 
it. While most textile companies were show- 
ing the greatest profits in history, Nashua 
was running at a loss. It could never sur- 
vive a depression, Little declared. 

To streamline the company back to a 
profitable footing, he proposed to adop 
drastic measures: 

@ Lay off more than 1,600 employes, cut- 
ting the payroll from 4,100 to less than 
9 500.* 

@ Condense production into three units. 
abandoning the entire 550,000-foot floor 
space of the main Nashua plant. 

€ Spend $1.200,000 on a plant-moderniza- 
tion program over the next five years 
profits permitting. 

In the lean years of the prewar textile 
depression, such a decision as Textron’s 
would have confronted the mill city witl 
a full-scale emergency. Last week, stil 
buoyed by its postwar prosperity, Nashuz 
could take it. The town’s business leader: 
agreed that the contraction of the textil 
plant would make possible added diversifi 
cation and thus increased stability fo 
Nashua’s economy. The Chamber of Com 
merce reported numerous applications fron 
concerns seeking the released plant space 
The textile workers’ union’s chief worr: 
was that the severed employes be laid of 














*The city of Nashua lists 18,000 workers. Te: 
tron’s subsidiary is the city’s oldest as well as it 
largest plant. \ 
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Styled for enduring beauty over the 
years. 14 distinctive models priced 
from $187 to $750. Your Magnavox 


dealer is listed in the classified 


telephone directory. The Regency 
Symphony (illustrated) $475.00. 
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with SoundScriber Portable 
Electronic Disc Dictation Machine 






@ Dictate reports, instructions, memos, letters— 
as you travel—on SoundScriber’s featherweight, 
unbreakable plastic discs. Mail the discs to .the 
home office or to any other office using Sound- 
Scribers. No more night work. Get it done as you 
go—with the SoundScriber Portable. Self con- 
tained. Works in car, at home, in hotel room, or 
trains. Get all the tacts. Return coupon now. 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
PTET ETT TTT Teer yy) 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. N-8, New Haven 4, Conn. 
O.K. Send me a// the facts on SoundScriber. 
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slowly to permit an orderly landing of 
new jobs. 

Textron, it appeared, was riding through 
its first peacetime economy crisis with the 
same aplomb with which it had moved in 
to capitalize on the warborn textiles de- 
mand. 


ENTERPRISE: 


The Worm Turns to Gold 


Ronald B. Dunham, who founded a 
thriving live-bait business on a bucket of 
minnows, last week was unhappy. Busi- 
ness was so good he couldn’t find time to 
go fishing. 

Ten years ago, Dunham, then 28, was 
mowing greens for $25 a week on a golf 
course in Southfield, Mich., just north of 
Detroit. Mulling over ways to supplement 
his income, Dunham recalled that  fre- 
quently, when he went fishing, he had 
difficulty getting live bait. So after talking 
his idea over with his wife, Ethel, he de- 
cided to try the bait business. 

Late one afternoon, Dunham and his 
wife trapped minnows in a nearby pond, 
poured them into a washtub, and put them 
on sale in front, of their house. The next 
day, while Ronald mowed away at his old 
job, Ethel Dunham took in $18, all clear 
profit. 

Some nights, after putting their two 
children to bed, the two would stay up 
until 4 a.m., currying the dew-covered 
grass for night crawlers, large worms for 
perch, pickerel, and bass. Afternoons and 
minnows and 
angleworms. As fast as the bait was caught, 
it sold. With the first $35 profit, and all 
the money they owned, Dunham built 
a 5- by 7-foot shack for a store. 

At the end of the summer there was 
money in the bank and the Dunhams went 


& 


Fun in the back yard: A 


—_ 


in deeper. They made a $75 down payment 
on a lot, strategically placed at the inter. 
section of Northwestern Highway ind 
Telegraph Road, thoroughfares to Michi. 
gan’s hundreds of lakes, and moved t|jej; 
shack to the new location. 

Business kept increasing by a third every 
year. In 1940 Dunham gave up mowine 
golf greens and jumped into the bait busi- 
ness, heok, line, and sinker. By 1945 he 
was able to invest $8,000 in materials and 
build a modern store, paneled inside with 
knotty pine to give it a fishing-lojge 
atmosphere. A year ago he turned down 
an offer of $40,000 for the business. 

Last week, the Dunhams were in the 
midst of their best season yet. Each week 
an average 2,000 to 3,000 customers were 
buying anything from mosquito repellent 
to rowboats to frogs (50 cents a dozen). 
angleworms (40 cents for a can of 50). 
night crawlers (20 cents a dozen), and 
grubs (20 cents a dozen). 

To serve them the Dunhams worked six- 
teen hours daily and employed two store 
clerks and twelve youthful bait collectors. 
The store hadn't closed its doors. since 
June 1 and would continue operating 24 
hours a day until Labor Day. After that it 
would subside to 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, 
and Dunham might get a chance to do 
some fishing himself. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Children: The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
is making a collapsible Koroseal wading 
pool. The pool has no framework. It is 
merely unfolded and spread on the lawn, 
and the sides rise as it is filled with water 
from a garden hose. 

For Duffers: The Sav-A-Ball is a 


spoon-shaped golf-ball retriever that can 
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be slipped on the end of a club or stick. 
With it, a golfer can fish a ball out of 
mud or water without stretching or get- 


ting wet or dirty, according to the Perry ee a: 

Products Co. of New York. 
For Seamstresses: The Lion Manu- eC eC O) fy 

facturing Corp. of Chicago has announced 


an electric sewing machine, the Monroe, 
that operates without bobbin or shuttle. 
It can sew with two threads of contrasting 
texture, such as sewing silk and mending 
wool, in an interlocking stitch. 

For Cooks: To make tightly sealed 
covers for refrigerator bowls of any size, 
the Fastop Sales Corp. of New York is 
marketing cellophane squares and adjust- 
able. snap-fastener, plastic collars. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes enjoyed 


Silver: Federal conciliators were busy ' 
last week in Wallace and Kellogg, Idaho, j PEBB 
trying to avert a strike of silver miners. in fine | D 
Few people aside from the miners and FOR aa 
operators were interested. All domestically gd CKY 
mined silver was going to the government American i KenTu 
at the legal support price of 9014 cents. 

Principal effect of a strike: an interruption 
of the unique program for reburying the 
silver in United States Treasury vaults. 

Sugar: Because Congress had not ap- 
propriated enough money to run_ the a oeBBLE 
Sugar Rationing Administration, the De- 7; . _ DISTILL 
partment of Agriculture ended sugar ra- : 
tioning for industrial users, including soft- ‘ : plate 
drink manufacturers, candymakers, and 
bakers. Industrial users will be limited to 
140 per cent of their 1946 amount by in- 
ventory controls. 

East and West: The second Circuit 
Court of Appeals ruled against the Cali- 
fornia Apparel Creators and 75 California 
Clothing manufacturers by deciding that 
New York manufacturers have a_ perfect 
right to use the name “California” in their 
trademarks. 

Tucker: The California Corporation 
Commission banned sale of Tucker Corp. 
stock on fifteen counts, including failure 
to define the underwriter’s commission, 
doubt as to whether any cars will be de- 
livered to dealers, and “overemphasis of 
showmanship [causing] stock purchasers to 
overlook the elemental safety precautions 
for protecting their investments.” Mean- 
while, Floyd D. Cerf, Tucker’s underwrit- 
er, announced Tucker now has amassed 
through stock sales two-thirds of the 
$15,000,000 working capital he must have 
before the War Assets Administration will 
grant him a long-term lease on the Dodge- 
Chicago war plant. 

Cost of Living: Baghat Chimy Bey, a 
member of the higher council of tourism, a 1 
returned to Egypt last week after his first : | aa = | 
visit to America. To reporters who saw him ™ 2m 
off at La Guardia field he announced: “It 
Costs $75 to $80 a day to live as a gentle- 
man should in America.” 
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Plan Ahead — 
Y 


THUY. KiPLincve, WASHING rom», 
‘en one —— via 


WITH THE KIPLINGER 
WASHINGTON - LETTERS 


Today the only way to plan 


- safely and wisely is,to know 


in advance about Washington moves 
affecting you and your business. 

You can know, easily and 
inexpensively, by subscribing to 

the Kiplinger Letters. 

Each week you will receive the 


meat of scores of interviews 


“ with key men in Washington. Our 


staff members get the facts, check, 
condense and interpret them, 
Spproise the prospects, and write 
you the results in four terse pages, 


mailed every Saturday evening. — 


TRIAL OFFER 


3 MONTHS FOR $3.00 


The practical value of the Let- 
ters far exceeds the yearly fee 
‘of $18. But you needn't sign up 
for a full year. Try them for 13 
weeks for $3. Fill in and mail 


the coupon today. 


OE ANA IRO 


KIPLINGER WASHINGTON AGENCY | 


Room 114 1907 K Street. N. W. | 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Please send me the Kiplinger Washington I 
Letters for the next 13 weeks at your 


Special! Introductory Rate of $3*. Address | 
Letters to: 


ee a 
7 | 
STREET AND NO. | 


CITY AND STATE 
( Check attached 
O Bill me 
*This special subscription is available only to those 
who heretofore have not subscribed to the Letters. i 
Check here ([] to order the Letters for one yeor at $18. 
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A Pro-Labor Law 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


HE fate of the Taft-Hartley Act, 
j ere goes into effect the 22nd of 
this month, is an ominous illustration 
of the power of propaganda. The Wag- 
ner Act left the individual worker at 
the mercy of the union boss. The new 
law protects the individual worker’s 
rights and interests. It is precisely be- 
cause the new law does curb - 
the hitherto unbridled pow- 
ers of union leaders over the 
rank and file that these lead- 
ers opposed its enactment 
with every technique of 
propaganda. They did not 
shrink from any misrepre- 
sentation, however fantastic, 
including the device of de- 
nouncing the measure as a 
“slave-labor” law. 

This was not enough to shake the 
determination of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of Congress to pass it. Yet it had 
its effect, not only on the astonishing 
language of the President’s veto, but on 
the rank and file of workers. A recent 
survey conducted by the Opinion Re- 
search Corporation found that 54 per 
cent of the employes questioned, and 
64 per cent of union members, “dis- 
approved” of the law. 


ut the survey also uncovered a 
B strange paradox. Notwithstanding 
their declared disapproval of the new 
law, a majority of workers favored every 
individual provision of it on which they 
were questioned. Even a majority of 
union members favored every feature of 
it but one. Here is the result: 


Favor law to— All Union 
Employes Members 
Require 60-day cooling-off 


period 78% 70% 
Allow companies to sue 

unions 77% 70% 
Allow freedom of speech for 

employers 69% 61% 
Require union financial 

reports 86% 85% 
Prohibit Communist union 

leaders 76% ° 77% 
Prohibit union political 

contributions 56% 50% 
Allow checkoff only with 

worker’s consent 68% 74% 
Allow union shop only with 

majority vote 79% 77% 
Outlaw closed shop 60% 48% 
Delay strikes in public- 

service industries 78% 70% 





The new labor law makes it an unfair 
labor practice for a union as well as an 
employer to “restrain or coerce” indi- 
vidual workers in the exercise of their 
bargaining rights. It illegalizes excessive 
or discriminatory initiation fees. It re- 
fuses to certify a union or allow it to 
bring complaints to the labor board un- 
less it has published a report 
of its receipts and disburse- 
ments, as well as a statement 
giving its name, the names, 
titles and salaries of its prin- 
cipal officers, the manner of 
the election, the initiation 
fees and dues of the union, 
a detailed statement of its 
constitution and bylaws show - 
ing the procedure followed re- 
garding qualifications for or 
restrictions on membership, election of 
officers, calling of regular or special 
meetings, levying of assessments, im- 
position of fines, authorization for 
strikes, authorization for disbursement 
of union funds, audit of union financial 
transactions, expulsion of members and 
the grounds for it. 

Every member of a union will want 
to know every one of these facts. It is 
only union bosses who find their arbi- 
trary powers threatened, who want to 
continue to be highhanded, secretive, 
and irresponsible to the rank and file of 
their unions, who have anything to fea: 
from such publicity. It is not surprising 
when such union bosses announce tha! 
they will “bypass” the new law. 

Equally important protections for 
the rank and file are the provision 
requiring written consent of individual 
workers for the checkoff of union dues, 
the provision making it unlawful for 
an employer to buy off a corrupt or 
blackmailing union leader, and the pro- 
vision to assure that so-called “welfar 
funds” really are used for the union 
members’ welfare and not merely to 
make labor leaders financially inde 
pendent of the rank and file of thei 
unions. 


F WE are thinking not of retaining un- 
I restricted power for a small union 
oligarchy, but of the rights of the union 
rank and file and the rights of the in- 
dividual workers, then the much abuseii 
Taft-Hartley Act far more deserves the 
title of a pro-labor law than the mis- 
conceived Wagner Act ever did. 
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Alfred Fredericks’ portrayal of Peter Minuit’s pur- 
chase of Manhattan Island from the Indians in 1626 - 
for trinkets amounting to approximately $24 in value. 


Looking to the Fullite 


Consideration for future security, personal or Insurance Companies. Great American offers 





commercial, is an important part of planning. practically every form of insurance, except life. 
Offset the risks of business or household affairs Call any of its 16,000 local agents, or see your 
by insurance in the Great American Group of — own broker. 








GREAT AMERICAN GROUP 


of Insurance Companies 





Great American Great American Indemnity American Alliance 
American National County Fire Detroit Fire & Marine 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine North Carolina Home Rochester American 
* > 75th ANNIVERSARY + GREAT AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANY «© 1872-1947 * 











50th ANNIVERSARY + AMERICAN ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY « 1897-1947 











Wrong Numbers 

Wire 
Treasury Department in Washington be- 
gin each day’s work with the same rou- 


service reporters~ covering the 


‘ 


tine assignment. They phone in the “num- 
bers’ —selected items from the Treasury’s 
daily report on the publie’s bank account. 
Half an hour after they had done so 
one day last week, telephones rang in the 
bureaus of the Associated Press, United 
Press, and International News Service. 
The caller said he was Charles Merrill of 
the Treasury public relations staff. Would 
the news services, he asked, correct the 
daily Treasury balance from $3,032,794,- 
863.59 to $3,032,722,185.59? The UP and 
INS put the new figure on the wires. 
But the skeptical Gardner Bridge, vet- 
eran AP desk and rewrite man, checked 
with AP’s Treasury reporter, Charles 
Moloney. Moloney knew of no Charles 
Merrill in the Treasury Department. nor 
did department officials. The UP and INS, 
so notified, killed the “corrected” figure. 
Treasury officials had no doubt of what lay 
behind the call. Numbers operators pay 
off on the last five digits before the deci- 
mal point of the published daily balance. 


Bridge’s call had thwarted some racketeer’s * 


attempt to make a gigantic killing. 
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Ashmore and Reddig: Arebel moved on 


One- Man Editorial Page 


A star attraction at the American So- 
ciety of Newspaper Editors’ convention 
last April was Harry S. Ashmore. At 30, 
Ashmore had just been named editor of 
The Charlotte (N.C.) News and was ap- 
pearing on an ASNE panel with famous 
veteran newspapermen. 

Among those who heard and liked Ash- 
more’s talk on the ordeals of a one-man 
editorial page was J. N. Heiskell, owner 
and ei.tor of the solid Arkansas Gazette 
in Littie Rock. Heiskell wrote Ashmore to 
come and see him. 

Ashmore did, and last week was on his 
way to Arkansas to stay as editor of The 
Gazette’s editorial page. He had _ been 
happy with The News, he said, and there 





Los Angeles Times 


Picture of Grief: Paul Calvert, veteran Los Angeles Times photog- 
rapher, was assigned to Hansen Dam last week, when divers were 
hunting for two children who had strayed from a picnic. He came 
up with this outstanding picture, printed throughout the country. 
It shows Mrs. John Thomas turning away weeping from a life- 
guard who had just recovered the body of her 6-year-old daughter. 
A few minutes later, lifeguards also found the body of her son, 9. 
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had been no rows over policy. “But I’m 4 
young guy with his eye on the main 
chance. The Gazette is considerably larver” 

A native of Greenville, S.C., Ashmore 
worked on The Greenville Piedmont be. 
fore the war. Once he went North and 
wrote a sizzling series on tobacco roads 
above the Mason-Dixon Line to show up 
glib Northerners experting on the South, 
At 25 he was the youngest Nieman Fellow 
ever elected. At 28 he was one of the 
youngest lheutenant colonels in the ground 
forces. 

In Charlotte, The News replaced Ash- 
more with the portly and sauve William Vf. 
Reddig, 47-year-old literary editor of The 
Kansas City Star and author of a forth- 
coming book, “Tom’s Town,” a study of 
Kansas City under Tom Pendergast. 


Prouvost of Paris-Soir 


In prewar Paris, the darling of the masses 
was Paris-Soir, Jean Prouvost’s _ flashy, 
Hearstian-flavored evening paper. Three 
million Frenchmen bought Paris-Soir daily 
for its fare of juicy murders, robberies, sex 
crimes, and scandals. Hitler’s maneuvers 
were spelling out the cold terror to come, 
but Paris-Soir still warmed the hearts of 
its faithful with such escapism as: “J° Adore 
Paris, Nous Dit Marlene Dietrich” (1 
Adore Paris, Marlene Dietrich Tells Us). 

Prouvost was talented neither as writer 
nor editor, but he had a sure touchstone 
for the masses. As France’s knittine-wool 
king (his famous brand “Pengouin” once 
supplied 85 per cent of the French market) 
he amassed a fortune. His wool interests 
extended to the United States and he added 
to his wealth with a sugar, jam, and but- 
ter business in France. In 1925, he bought 
Paris-Midi, and multiplied its circulation 
by 24 to 120,000. In 1931, he bought Paris- 
Soir and ran its circulation from 50,000 
to its 3,000,000, then tops in Paris. Next 
he acquired Marie-Claire, a woman's mag- 
azine whose circulation he built to 1,100. 
000. He also owned Pour Vous, a movie 
magazine which had 70,000 buyers. 

Though ungifted as a newsman, Prou- 
vost poked his nose constantky into edi- 
torial operations. He spouted ideas all da) 
long, and often called his staff at + a.m. to 
hear his brainstorms. His editors protested 
they would go mad. But none ever did. 

At home, Prouvost pursued a hoity-toity 
social life, lavishly entertaining politicians. 
sports figures, artists, and businessmen. It 
was in his house that Winston Churchill 
met Léon Blum, and Paul Reynaud met 
Lord Beaverbrook. Prouvost got his first 
taste of big-time politics at an unfortunate 
moment. He was Minister of Information 
in the Reynaud Cabinet, and remained with 
the brief Chautemps-Pétain regime when 
France fell. But he resigned after Peta 
assumed full power. 

Nazi Soir: When the Germans el- 
tered Paris they found only three guards 
occupying the Paris-Soir’s handsome new 
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AKE MICHIGAN, a limitless supply of fresh water, is nature’s contribution to 

the wealth of industrial advantages in the Chicago area. 

Water is a necessary resource in many manufacturing processes. With Lake 
Michigan at Chicago’s front door, this expanding industrial center obtains water 
with relative ease as compared with other large industrial areas which must seek 
sources many miles distant from their boundaries. 

Chicago began to use water from the Lake over 100 years ago Its pumping 
facilities have been expanding continuously in advance of the growth of the area. 
More than 4 million people are now served by a water system capable of supplying 
a population of at least 714 million! Over one billion gallons per day are pumped 
to supply a high average consumption per capita in this area. Many of the cities 
and villages in the Chicago area are now utilizing Lake Michigan water. Other 
communities have assurance that Lake Michigan remains their ultimate and un- 
limited source to meet the demands of industry and growth in population. 

In order to assure the purity of this water supplied through the Chicago water 
system, a vast filtration project is now under construction with the first unit almost 
completed. 


Chicago loves the Lake which buffs aside many a winter storm and cools the 
summer nights. Chicago’s millions swim, sail and play along Lake Michigan’s 
shore. On hundreds of acres of filled-in lake front, the city has created one of the 
most uniquely beautiful drives in the world. 


The vastness of its present and potential fresh water supply is another reason why these 
companies, with a long record of service to the Chicago area, have great confidence in 
its future. 


Industries in this area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States e World Airport e Inland Waterways e Geo- 
graphical Center of U. S. Population e Great Financial Center e The “Great Central Market” ¢ Food Producing and Processing Center ¢ Leader 
in Iron and Steel Manufacturing ¢ Good Labor Relations Record ¢ Tremendous Coal Reserves e Good Government ¢ Good Living « Good Services 
for tax dollars e Send for free booklets containing useful information on these advantages. 


Northern Illinois Rivers, 
= Mississippi 
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For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Iilinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN 
ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ° 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° 


This area has power resources of 2,500,000 kilowatts, with 500,000 kilowatts more already under construction or on order. 
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ache “Things are looking brighter 

B day by day, don’t you 
think, Whitey ?” 

Mack a waite 
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“Yes, Blackie, especially 
when you're able to get 
your hands on a bottle of 


BLACK & WHITE.” 
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"BLACK & WHITE. 
Te Scotch with Characler 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY - 86.8 PROOF 






THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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plant at 37 Rue du Louvre. One was an 
Alsatian named Schlisslé, a one-eyed ele- 
vator man earning 4,000 francs a month, 
The Germans grotesquely appointed him 
director general of the paper at 5,000 franes 
a month while they converted it to a prop- 
aganda sheet. Prouvost and most of his 
Paris-Soir staff fled south and finally set up 
their paper at Lyon. 

In 1942, the Germans found a willing 
collaborator in Georges Prade and named 
him boss of their Paris-Soir. For this stint. 
Prade collected a postwar sentence of sey- 
en vears’ hard labor and national degrada- 
tion for life. His punishment was compara- 
tively light because he had cagily contrib- 
uted Paris-Soir funds to the resistance 
when the tide turned against the Germans, 

But Prade’s yeoman service for the Ger- 
man Paris-Soir tarred Prouvost with colla- 
borationism. Frenchmen living abroad dur- 
ing the war blamed him for the paper’s vi- 
clous Nazi propaganda. When Paris was 
liberated, Prouvost’s name appeared on the 
list of France’s betrayers. Nevertheless, he 
was never arrested, although he could easi- 
ly have been found. 

Clean Hands: His case finally went to 
the Commission de I’Instruction de la 
Haute Cour (French equivalent to a blue- 
ribbon grand jury, composed of twelve 
magistrates and eight members of Parlia- 
ment). Prouvost’s lawyer made a_ good 
case. He proved that Prouvost had no hand 
in the German Paris-Soir, that he sus- 
pended his Paris-Soir in its Lyon exile when 
the Germans occupied Vichy France in 
1942, and that it resumed publication un- 
der Pierre Laval’s protection. Of Prou- 
vost’s Lyon staff, three were executed by 
the Germans, twelve were deported. and 
others threatened with deportation. Prou- 
vost himself, condemned to death by the 
Vichy militia, went into hiding and gave 
20,000,000 frances to the wartime under- 
eround. 

The jury cleared Prouvost. Only two 
Communist members of Parliament on thie 
jury voted against the non leu (no true 
bill), handed down secretly last) month 
and not yet officially announced last week. 
Rumors swept Paris that Prouvost would 
go back to the newspaper business. But 
the tall and trim Prouvost, who does not 
look his 61 years, scotched all such talk. 
and took off to Grasse for a rest. 


The Chicago Front 


Report from Chicago on the newspaper 
wars in which Marshall Field is planning 
to marry his morning Sun with the ajter- 
noon tabloid Chicago Times: 


Col. Robert R. McCormick’s Chicago 
Tribune may start an afternoon paper to 
hit back; it has applied for an afternoon 
membership in the Associated Press. This 
could also mean a war between the Tribune 


and the afternoon News, published by 
John S. Knight. 
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NID Gm oN’, MELT Cte Zell 
WITH THE UNDERGROUND 


@ Kings and knights of world oil are in position. 
Next move will be played with derricks and 
pumps, compressors and pipelines. The ocean 
of oil underground must be drained. Whichever 
country furnishes the vast equipment earns a lot 
of employment as immediate reward. 

Dresser Industries straddles the oil equipment 


business. Every producing oil field in South 


bcaillle Cngpinecring FOR INDUSTRY 


with special emphasis on oil, gas and chemistry 


BOVAIRD & SEYFANG Mfg. Co. 
Brodford, Pa. 


BRYANT Heater Company 
Cleveland, O.; Tyler, Tex. 









CLARK Bros. Co., Inc. 
Olean, New York 


= 


DAY & NIGHT Mfg. Co. 
Monrovia, Calif 


DRESSER Mfg. Division 
Bradford, Pa. 


DRESSER Mfg. Company, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 





M@NDUSTRIES, INC. 


INTERNATIONAL Derrick & Equipment Co., 
Columbus, Marietta & Delaware, Ohio; 
Beaumont, Texas, Torrance, Calif. 





America has Dresser-built equipment. The hot 
oil refinery pumps of Iran are Pacific’s. Russia, 
with the world to choose from, ordered more 
Clark compressors and Ideco drilling equipment 
this year than any others. 

This kind of success has to be based on quality. 
For world-famous engineering, Dresser Industries, 


Inc., Terminal Tower, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stacey-Dresser Engineering Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 





py Whittier, Calif. 

Connersville, Ind. 
PAYNE Furnace Co., Beverly Hills, Calif. 

PACIFIC Pumps, Inc., Huntington Park, Calif. 


KOBE, Inc., 
Huntington Pork, Calif. 


STACEY BROS. Gas Construction Company 


SECURITY Engineering Co., Ine. 


ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE Blower Corp. 
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Singers of the Church 


It was a hysterical arrival. The Roman 
Singers of Sacred Music—30 men and 
24 boys ranging in age from 67 to 8—had 
traveled from Italy on the liner Sobieski, 
docking at New York July 29. First their 
conductor and teacher, the Rt. Rev. Mgr. 
Licinio Refice, lost his best purple silk 
eassock and robe, valued at $1,000. When 
a police inspector found it, the 60-year-old 
monsignor kissed the blushing officer warm- 
ly on both cheeks. Then the boys, all on 
their first trip away from the homeland, 
nearly broke the telephones and radios in 
their hotel rooms, trying to see how they 
worked. Ice-cream sodas had little calm- 
ing effect. The children didn’t like them 
and spat them out. 

By special permission of Pope Pius XII, 
the Roman Singers had embarked on a 
99-city tour of this country, Canada, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. Monsignor Refice 
of the Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music 

» selected this group from his pupils and the 
choirs of four Roman basilicas, St. Peter, 
St. Mary Major, St. John Lateran, and 
St. Paul-Outside-the-Walls. The trip has 
been planned for two years, and marked 
the first visit of Roman church singers 
since the Sistine Chapel choir toured here 
in 1927. 

For Good Will: Although the Roman 
Singers were billed as “popularly known as 
the ‘Vatican Singers’,” they do not sing as 
a group at the Vatican or for the Pope. 
Nor is the Catholic Church in this country 
officially backing the venture. No an- 
nouncements were made from New York 
pulpits of their first concert Aug. 2 at the 
Polo Grounds, nor did Francis Cardinal 
Spellman attend. The Roman Singers are 
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The Roman Singers on the steps of the New York City Hall 
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being sponsored as a partly commercial 
venture by an interdenominational group 
of fifteen, which has raised $250,000 in 
backing (the round trip passage from 
Rome to New York alone cost $30,000) . 

This group, working through Allied 
Touring Enterprise, Inc., hopes the singers 
will promote international good will. Part 
of the proceeds—ranging in different cities 
from 10 to 50 per cent—will go toward 
helping Italian youngsters through Boy’s 
Villages like the one now at Santa Mari- 
nella (Newsweek, July 14). The singers 
will appear at stadiums and arenas. 

At their debut, the Roman Singers drew 
only some 6,500 in the Polo Grounds (ca- 
pacity 52,000). Of the program of twelve 
sacred selections, eight were composed by 
Monsignor Refice—including a new Mass 
for the dead of the second world wer en- 
titled “Missa Italica.” Though marred by 
poor acoustics and outdoor noises, the con- 
cert was sacred singing at its best. 


Worthy of His Hire 


“There are too many people in modern 
churches who think that the kingdom of 
God is just something you hire a preacher 
to worry about so the congregation can 
relax.” 

With these words, the Rev. Harmon H. 
Bro, 27, pastor of the Christian Church 
in Lanark, Ill., told his congregation on 
July 27 that he was renouncing his church 
salary and henceforth would work as a 
railroad section hand to support himself 
and his wife and baby. But he added 
that he would continue to perform his 
church duties. 

Mr. Bro said that church finances were 
dwindling, as only about 30 of the 100 
members attend services regularly. Scold- 








European 


—— 


ing them for lack of interest, he tol his 
parishioners that he hoped to “set an ex. 
ample” by saving the church his $200-a. 
month salary, including parsonage rent. 
On July 28, he went to work for the Chi. 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific Raijl- 
road—at $177.66 a month. 


Christian Youth 


On July 29, 1030, King Olav IT of Nor- 
way fell mortally wounded in tbe battle 
of Stiklestad. In his lifetime, he had tried 
to win the Viking North to Christianity, 
but by his death he accomplished far more 
toward his dream of a Christian Norway, 
For his people chose him as their patron, 
a saint and martyr to his cause. 

Last week on St. Olav’s Day—917 years 
later—almost 1,300 Protestant leaders 
and delegates from 70 countries at the 
World Cenference of Christian Youth at 
Oslo joined with the youth of Norway in 
a celebration parade. By chance, the young 
people formed just outside the local offices 
of the Communist party and marched 
through Oslo streets carrying banners in- 
scribed in Norwegian and other tongues 
with the conference theme, “Jesus Kristus 
Er Herre” (Jesus Christ Is Lord) . 

In terms of tangible decisions, the youth 
conference, held July 22-31, accomplished 
little. But by meeting together after a 
bitter war in which Christian had fought 
against Christian, the young people did 
much to further international understand- 
ing in a renewed spirit of Christian 
brotherhood. 

Common Link: Indonesian and Dutch 
delegates, mindful of current hostilities. 
worked together on a_ statement and 
agreed that “we have experienced an un- 
expected intimacy.” M. M. Thomas. ‘ele- 
gate from India and a strong anti-im- 
perialist, spoke at the final plenary session 
—presided over by Miss Rena Weller, 
Negro delegate from Waterbury, Conn. 
Thomas said that he almost wished hie had 
not come, as his “self-righteous” answers 
to political issues had been completely 
inadequate when he faced his opponents 
“under the lordship of Christ.” All cele- 
gates found a deep and common link in 
Bible study. 

In a practical action, the conference 
agreed tentatively to set up a World 
Christian Youth Commission, the <ectails 
and operation of which will be settled by 
the eight Christian groups* which spon- 
sored the conference. And generating fresh 
hope for the delegates of a true world 
Christian youth movement was thie fact 
that six of the Oslo conference observers 
were members of Pax Romana, the inter- 
national Roman Catholic student organi- 
zation. 


*World’s Alliance of YMCA’s, World's ¥ WCA. 
World Council of Churches, World's Student Chris: 
tian Federation, World’s Sunday School A>socia 
tion, International Missionary Council, World Al 
liance for International Friendship Throuz! the 
Churches, and the World’s Christian Endeavor 
Union. 
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Scene from the Samuel Goldwyn Production, 
“The Best Years of Our Lives’’ 


‘Your Unseen Friend’ helps bring you 
‘The Best Years of Our Lives’ 


@ 1947, T. 1. N. Ce, 


All the beauty, talent and skill of Holly- 
wood are at the mercy of a slender strip of 
film. 


And Nickel is the Unseen Friend that 
helps make the picture clear and easy on 
the eyes. 


For every foot of film must be processed 
with great care. Any contamination from 
corrosion of the metal equipment would 
make the picture “foggy,” or otherwise 
impair the quality of the film. 


The smooth, clean surfaces of famous 
Nickel alloys like Stainless Steel and 
Inconel protect the precious film from 
effects of corrosion and impurities. Thus 
Nickel plays an important role in bringing 
you the full enjoyment of movies, whether 


from Hollywood or your own camera. 

Just one more way Nickel is Your 
Unseen Friend. It’s “Unseen” because 
Nickel is usually combined with other 
metals and you seldom see it in its pure 
state. It’s your “Friend” because it serves 
you often and well. 


Send for your free copy of “The Romance 
of Nickel.” Address Dept. 49. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5,N.Y. 


EMOLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


---Your Unseen Friend 
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The Fiscal Year 


by JOHN LARDNER 


ANK GREENBERG, one of the post- 
H war boomtime baseball capitalists 
who threatened the earning record of 
George H. Ruth this year, ordered him- 
self to the bench for a few days on the 
ground that his play was hurting his 
ball club, the Pirates of Pittsburgh, a 
team which can stand very little ad- 
ditional pain just now. 

He continued to draw his 
spectacular pay on the bench, 
but it must be remembered 
that Greenberg agreed to 
play this year against his will 
at the urgent pleading of his 
Pittsburgh employers, who 
let him fill in his own salary 
check. Henry is a proud fel- 
low, as well as an honest and 
sensible one. He said at the 
start of the season, and he is even more 
positive now, that he does not want to 
overstay his time as a player and drag 
along through one or two or three super- 
fluous seasons just going through the 
motions. 

He can afford to quit playing next 
year and will certainly do so. That will 
leave Robin Feller and Theodore S. 
Williams alone at the top of the post- 
war plutocracy, with Hal Newhouser 
and Joe DiMaggio a bracket or two be- 
hind them. It may be that this plutoc- 
racy is in for a steady loss of member- 
ship in the next few years, and will 
never be matched again, unless they 
start printing money on brown wrap- 
ping paper. 


HERE is no question that the base- 

ball industry could spare the dou- 
bloons it sprinkled on Greenberg, Feller, 
Williams, DiMaggio, and Newhouser in 
the last two seasons. Profits were high 
and are still high. and that being the 
case the magnates even took a certain 
morbid pride in needling themselves to 
higher and higher pay for their top at- 
tractions. They spoke slyly of how 
Ruth’s figure ($80,000) was being brok- 
en off the record. 

“The way things stand now,” said 
Mr. Bill Veeck of Cleveland last winter, 
when he emerged from his salary con- 
ference with his star pitcher, “every- 
thing to the left of the first-base line 
in our bail park belongs to Feller.” 

I will not be satisfied that. Ruth’s pay 
has been exceeded until I see affidavits 
and canceled checks to that effect. How- 
ever, the chances are that the plutoc- 





racy of °47, five players strong, drew a 
higher total of pay than any plutocracy 
ever drew before. 

There has been only one other such 
group. About the time Ruth made his 
$80,000, which was in 1927, three other 
players were paid more than any player 
had been paid before, except for Ruth. 
Cornelius Mack of Philadel- 
phia persuaded himself some- 
how to confer $60,000 upon 
Ty Cobb. Having tasted 
meat, Cornelius heaped bet- 
ter than $40,000 upon an- 
other waning genius, Tris 
Speaker. In the National 
League, Rogers Hornsby was 
also exceeding $40,000. 

I am beginning to believe 
that the boom of the last 
two years, though especially strong at 
the top, extended pretty well down 
through the player ranks — without, 
mind you, inconveniencing the own- 
ers in any way. Mr. Sam’l Breadon 
of the St. Louis Cardinals has become 
quite plaintive lately about his reputa- 
tion as a low paymaster. He has writ- 
ten to several critics, including your 
correspondent, to state that his payroll 
is well above the average in major-league 
ball; at any rate, in the National League. 
Sam says he has the authority of Ford 
Frick, president of the National League, 
on this point. 

It may be so. If it is, it seems to me 
that Mr. Breadon and all the owners 
who have been similarly misunder- 
stood should arrange to make their pay- 
rolls public. The baseball writers did not 
build their impression of Samuel’s fru- 
gality out of air and water. They got 
it from ballplayers, and if the rumor is 
wrong and morally misleading, then Mr. 
Breadon and the other victims should 
be all the more anxious to correct it 
with published facts. 


ERY possibly Mr. Branch Rickey of 

Brooklyn is now paying less than 
Mr. Breadon is. Possibly Mr. Breadon 
is paying too much. That is something 
I would never have dreamed of charg- 
ing Sam with before, but there is no 
doubt that Mr. Rickey is now applying 
on all cylinders in Brooklyn the old St. 
Louis policy of keeping his talent young. 
You save money and also win sudden 
pennants that way as Mr. Breadon and 
Mr. Rickey proved when they were 
partners. 
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BASEBALL: 





Appreciation 


After eleven seasons of service at secon] 
base for the Boston Red Sox, Bobby Doe 
last week received appreciative gifts from 
the club, fellow employes, fans, and new s- 
paper and radio friends. The gifts: a four- 
door sedan, a one-ton truck, a tractor, a 
sixteen-horsepower outboard motor, a juke 
box with records, a portable bowling alley, 
a set of minks for his mink ranch, a povt- 
able overseas radio, an electric blanket, a 
leather traveling clock, a traveling case, a 
solid gold razor, a solid gold wrist-watel 
bracelet, a bronze clock and barometer. a 
red leather chair and footstool, a 5,000- 
watt power generating unit, a sterling-silver 
service for twelve, three lengths of worsted 
suiting, a three-position chair and_ otto- 
man, a book autographed by every Ameri- 
can League player, a $2,500 mink stole for 
his wife, and a bicycle, wagon, electric 
train, mechanical building set, games, and 
balls for 5-year-old Bobby Jr. 


Silent Shotton’s Way 


For seven weeks, from May 10 to June 
28, nobody on a Chicago radio quiz pro- 
gram was able to answer the question: 
“Who is Burt Shotton?” If they were em- 
barrassed, nobody knew better than Shot- 
ton himself how it felt to be stumped by a 
name. When he was summoned from semi- 
retirement in Florida last April 18 to man- 
age the Brooklyn Dodgers in a pennant 
race that was already under way, Shotton 
had been out of the National League for 
twelve years. On every hand, he was 
confronted by names that he knew little 
or nothing about, 

His coaches, Clyde Sukeforth, Ray 
Blades, and Jake Pitler, did all they could 
to bring him up to date, but none of them 
had been in the league last year, either. 
“ven in appraising some of their own 
players, they had to get out the record 
book. 

There were other things that mae 
Brooklyn baseball writers shake their 
heads. Shotton’s predecessor, Leo Duro- 
cher, had always been good for a story. 
Shotton never opened up before the press, 
or even around the clubhouse and out on 
the field. Every day he sat back in the 
dugout, wearing gold-rimmed glasses 21d 
street clothes, and stayed there for the {ull 
nine innings. Obviously, he didn’t think 
that popping out to heckle rival players 
and sputter angrily in the faces of um- 
pires was the way to win ball games. 

Dodging Defeat: By mid-June. it 
didn’t look as if Shotton’s way would win 
very many. In an eight-game stretch, thc 
Dodgers were beaten seven times. In three 
days in St. Louis, they took four straiglit 
lickings. To some of the Brooklyn writers, 
that was the clincher: A team that lacked 
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Don’t turn around, 





Jim-cewe want to talk behind 


your back---and 


WE want TO TELL HIM how valuable his 
head electrical man can be in any huddles 
that have to do with cost reduction. 

We want to point out the sharp increase 
in power required for automatic machinery 
during recent years. Most electrical sys- 
tems have been operating under abnormal 
stress—are overloaded, unreliable, poorly 
located or inflexible in the light of present 
machine locations. Excessive ‘down time”’ 
and high production costs are certainties. 
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fo your Boss, too 


We want to suggest that he check these 
possibilities with you. And we’d like to re- 
mind you that your nearest SQUARE D 
Field Engineer will be glad to work with 
you in analyzing any electrical problem and 
selecting corrective power distribution and 
electric motor control equipment. Field 
Engineering Counsel is available through 
SquarRE D offices in 50 principal U. S., 
Canadian and Mexican cities. There is no 
obligation. 


Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 


SQUARE 


COMPANY 


LOS 


D 


MILWAUKEE ANGELES 


SQUARE D CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO « SQUARE D de MEXICO, S.A., MEXICO CITY, D.F. 











¥F-X-E offers advantages 
of Speed, Security, Depend- 
ability and Undivided Re- 
sponsibility never known be- 
fore in shipping history! 
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FASTEST by LAND! 


t+ Save DAYS of Shipping-Time 








Between 


CHICAGO | __, j SAN FRANCISCO 
ST. Louis f*"" | LOS ANGELES 
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S> PACIFIC INTERMOUNTAIN EXPRESS = 











Inter-line Freight Accepted and Delivered at P*I*E Terminals in 


CHICAGO 
RENO 


ST. LOUIS 
SALT LAKE CITY 


KANSAS CITY 


DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO ° 


OGDEN 
LOS ANGELES 


ELKO ELY 


SACRAMENTO OAKLAND 


New York Sales Office: Room 766, General Motors Bldg., 1775 Broadway - Phone Cl 7-8298 
General Offices;-Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Old Angus Brand Blended Scotch Whisky, 86 Proof 
National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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| Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


World Famous 
| Mineral Waters & Baths 


& 
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Government Sponsored 
$1,000,000 Hall of Waters 
Do you have a rheumatic condition? The 
Ball Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo., has per- 
fected a system of treatment for rheuma- 
tism and arthritis combined with the world 
| famous mineral waters that has proven 
| highly successful to thousands. This com- 
| paratively new method of treatment is 





_| fully described in a beautiful booklet 


which will be sent free to anyone who will 
| write for it. Over 100,000 people visit 
| Excelsior Springs annually. 





WRITE TODAY for free book re- 


garding this condition and kindred ail- 
ments. Address your letter to 


THE BALL CLINIC 





Dept. 570 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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They'd never heard of Shotton 


both distinctive pitching and a home-run 
punch sorely missed Durocher’s  yappy, 
advantage-snatching resourcefulness. 

In their next eight games, after getting 
out of St. Louis. the Dodgers scored seven 
victories. On July 5, they were only two 
percentage points out of first place. On 
July 20, they were clinging to a 214-game 
lead im a tightly bunched fight for first 
place. In the next eleven days, they blew 
the fight wide open. Before the Chicago 
Cubs managed to stop them last Friday. 
the Dodgers racked up thirteen consecu- 
tive triumphs. In addition to being the 
longest Brooklyn streak since the 1924 
club won fifteen games in a row, it gave 
the Dodgers a ten-game edge in the 1947 
title race. 

Typically, Manager Shotton explained 
the big advance in one sentence: “It’s just 
a good ball club playing good ball.” In 
place of a big home-run punch, the Dodg- 
ers had half a dozen regulars batting 
around 300 and hitting sharply in the 
pinches. If the voung pitching staff still 
didn’t have any four-star names, Shotton 
thought no Brooklyn department had 
shown greater improvement: Ralph Bran- 
ca, only 21, was the league’s second biggest 
winner-with sixteen victories against seven 
defeats. A rookie gamble that covered half 
the infield had already been accepted as 
a success: Freshmen Jackie Robinson and 
Johnny Jorgenson were carrying their full 
share of the batting burden, and they were 
also showing a defensive speed and_ poise 
that nicely supplemented the seasoned 
second-base combination of Peewee Reese 
and Eddie Stanky. 

Playing Everybody: There was a! 
least one other big reason why Dodger 
morale was hustling without being con- 
stantly talked at. In meeting emergencies 
and familiarizing himself with his material. 
Shotton gave everyone a chance. In thei! 
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thirteen-game streak, there were eight dif- 
ferent winning pitchers. After being frozen 
out of the infield, old Arky Vaughn and 
the very young Eddie Miksis turned into 
serviceable outfielders. Even Gil Hodges, 
who had never caught anything faster 
than Class B ball, had his chance behind 
the plate. No longer was there any mutter- 
ing about favoritism and the futility of ex- 
pecting an accurate judgment of their 
talents from a manager who was always 
dashing off to see somebody. 

Not all the headshaking had stopped. 
Some people still doubted that the team 
was as good as last week’s National League 
standings indicated. But such competent 
observers as John Drebinger, of The New 
York Times, had made up their minds 
about one thing. “The Dodgers,” Drebinger 
said, “are getting a far more capable and 
rational brand of leadership on the field of 
action than they got down the home 
stretch in the last race.” 


BOXING: 


Big Joe vs. Jersey Joe 


Among heavyweight boxing champions, 
Joe Louis’s dilemma was without prece- 
dent. None had ever been so willing to 
defend his title, but at the same time he 
had a lot of respect for the crown he had 
handled so conscientiously for the last ten 
years. He wouldn’t give a title chance to 
fellows who nobody thought had earned 
it. And after waiting since September 1946 
for someone to emerge distinctly from the 
field, Louis ruefully remarked last June: 
“They're always beating one another.” 

But at 32, further idleness was danger- 
ous. Last week, Louis accepted the Twen- 
tieth Century Sporting Club’s solution. 
On Nov. 14, at Madison Square Garden in 
New York, he will face Jersey Joe Wal- 
cott, who has been fighting off and on 
since 1936 and is noted chiefly for his six 
children. The scheduled ten-rounder will 
give Louis some of the action he wants, 
but under New York rules and the con- 
tract terms Walcott will get only half a 
title chance. In New York, the champion- 
ship distance is fifteen rounds, but the 
contract stipulates that Walcott will take 
over the title if he scores a knockout. 

Nat Fleischer, editor of The Ring, box- 
ing’s bible, voiced immediate disagreement 
with the contract and said that if Walcott 
won a decision, The Ring would recognize 
him as champion and give him a diamond 
belt to make it official. Overwhelmingly, 
sportswriters agreed. To them, no rule or 
contract could do away with the old- 
fashioned notion that a heavyweight cham- 
pion, having no over-the-weight clause to 
hide behind, risks his title every time he 
engages in fair fight. Even the great Jack 
Dempsey, it was pointed out, lost the 
title to Gene Tunney on a ten-round de- 
cision. In Chicago, Dempsey grinned: 
“Mcybe I’m still the champion.” 
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FAMED PENNSYLVANIA TURNP 


All three are built 
of enduring CONCRETE 


Concrete, the structural plastic, is the most versatile 
of construction materials. With concrete, architects 
mold beautiful temple domes; engineers design the 
rugged mass of towering dams; highway officials 
construct multiple-lane roads and streets for the 
nation’s traffic arteries. 

With all of its hundreds of uses on the farms and 
in the cities, concrete offers the advantages of rugged 
strength, weather-resistance, firesafety, long life and 
low annual cost, the true measure of economy in 
construction. 

May we cooperate with your architects or engineers 
in applying the economies of concrete to your building 
plans? 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. A8b-63, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago, 10 Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete ; ; ; 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Golden Ears and Tin Ears 


On Tuesday morning, July 29, a seven- 
car special train left Grand Central Termi- 
nal for Tanglewood, home of the Berk- 
shire Festival. The 80-odd passengers, 
about a third of them representing the 
press, were aboard as guests of RCA Vic- 


‘tor, and they were on their way to the 


unveiling of RCA Victor’s newest baby, a 
radio-phonograph called the Berkshire. 

By early afternoon, when the special 
had reached Pittsfield, Mass., and the un- 
wieldy group had been herded into chart- 
ered buses for the drive over to Tangle- 
wood, all concerned were agreed that, as 
music junkets went, this shaped up as a 
real lulu. RCA Victor representatives 
aboard, said a sheet of instructions, were 
all wearing white carnations. Just ask them 
for “anything whatever.” 

When at 2 a.m. the special finally left 
Pittsfield for the return trip and the once 
crisp carnations drooped wearily from 
their buttonholes, even the most cynical 
critic had to admit he had been impressed 
by the Berkshire—however exhausting its 
unveiling. Previewed in the afternoon in 
Tanglewood’s small Chamber Music Hall, 
it was presented with full theatrical pag- 
santry in the big Music Shed that night. 

Stealing a page from the old_ Edison 
demonstration tours, the Boston Sym- 
phony under Serge Koussevitzky began to 
play Beethoven’s “Egmont” overture. 
Midway, Koussevitzky held up his hand 
and stopped the orchestra. From a small 
stage above, the Berkshire took over, play- 
ing an “Egmont” recording which Kousse- 
‘vitzky and the Boston Symphony had 


go 


MUSIC 


Koussevitsky (right) steps down as the Berkshire takes over 











made at Tanglewood a short time ago. The 
effect was startling. It was canned music, 
all right, but served with a faithfulness of 
tone and dynamic range which were re- 
markable. 

Gold vs. Tin: Considering the Berk- 
shire’s price, it should be remarkable. De- 
pendent on which of four cabinet designs 
is chosen—and whether television is in- 
cluded—the machine ranges in price from 
around $1,800 to about $4,000. For what 
would appear to be so limited a market, 
why, then, the elaborate and expensive 
promotion? One obvious reason is that 
RCA Victor wants to get its new custom- 
products department off to the right start. 

Much more basic is the effect a revolu- 
tionary group of dissenters is slowly hav- 
ing on the phonograph and record industry 
as a whole. Known in the trade as the 
“oolden ears,” they range from the fa- 
natic to the sensible. They argue that the 
music which the American public hears 
over the radio and from phonographs— 
whether home models or juke boxes—is 
distorted, particularly by a booming, over- 
emphasized bass. 

Improved equipment, they point out, 
can eliminate these customary distortions. 
And a wider range—or increased frequen- 
cies—will bring out the overtones, or those 
colorings of a musical tone which give each 
instrument its characteristic quality. Ac- 
complishment of this dream up to now 
has meant a set which cost a great deal 
of money. 

Ranged against the “golden ears” are 
the “tin ears,” or the manufacturers of 
most of the phonographs America plays. 
They argue that few records are made at 
high frequencies, so why make sets capable 





of something seldom on the record to be- 
gin with? An 8,000 frequency, the “tin 
ears” continue, is all anyone needs—or 
wants—to get the full range of a sym- 
phony. Furthermore, they doubt that the 
average listener can even hear higher 
frequencies. An oscillator signal at 15,000 
cycles, for example, sounds rather like 
what one would imagine those inaudible 
dog whistles would sound like—if the hu- 
man ear could hear them. 

Tests show, they argue, that most peo- 
ple, when exposed to high frequencies, 
vote against them. To this argument, the 
“oolden ears” offer the rebuttal that peo- 
ple must be reeducated to what recorded 
music ought to sound like—as close to live 
musi¢ as science can make it. 

Keeping Up: As high-frequency talk 
grew more persistent, a few record com- 
panies began to encompass a wider range 
on their disks, the most spectacular of 
these being the imported English Decca 
Full Frequency Range Recordings—said 
to be recorded at 14,000 cycles (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 16, 1946). Most critics were 
forced to point out, however, that it took 
a remarkable phonograph to get the full 
values of this wider range. The Fisher 
(3845 to $1,650) and the imported Lon- 
don Gramophone (from a little table mod- 
el at $119 to a de luxe job at $2,950) were 
most discussed. As the company most 
prominently identified with recorded mu- 
sic through the years, it behooved RCA 
Victor to keep up with the Joneses. 

Hence, the Berkshire, first of a ‘“Festi- 
val” series to which other models will be 
added. Thus, while one mitt is still busy 
with assembly-line production for the “tin 
ears,’ RCA Victor will have the other 
hand ready with quality if the public be- 
gins to demand what the golden boys think 
it should have. 





Significance -- 

What the other big radio-phonograph 
manufacturers are doing has not yet come 
out in the open. Most of them claim that 
their machines are more than adequate 
and show high sales figures to prove their 
point. But now the RCA Victor has gone 
this far, evidence is at hand to prove that 
the “golden ears,” however fanatical they 
seemed at first, have influenced the indus- 
try as a whole. 

And from these developments may come 
shortly an answer to the question which 
many new and old record fans have been 
asking since the war: Should I buy a new 
phonograph now, and, if not, how long 
should I wait? The much-talked-of tape, 
film, and wire recording has yet to make 
a real dent in the recorded music field. The 
best engineers still maintain that what we 
have is more satisfactory—provided that 
the industry keeps up with its scientific 
potential. 

Thus, how long the interested buyer 
needs to wait appears to rest solely with 
the size and willingness of his pocketbook. 
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Typewriter music 


for the 


fashion parade 





At the textile mill, typewriters click a 
busy tune across 4-part production 
orders. A manufacturer starts work 
with 3-part Speediset cutting tickets. 
The retailer swiftly writes invoice 
aprons. These multi-copy business 
forms, made by Moore, control the facts 
as fashions parade to stores. 

Moore Business Forms trim record- 
writing costs for every business. Cali- 
fornia Modes. prominent Los Angeles 
manufacturer of beach wear and 


TRADE. MARK 


dresses, saves hundreds of dollars with 
Moore shipping forms. In New York 
City, Moore combined three forms into 
a“one form-one writing” job for a small 
dress wholesaler, cut costs by 50%. 

Moore, with offices everywhere, offers 
nation-wide service on more than 10,000 
different business forms. In corner re- 
tail store, in warehouse and factory, 
Moore forms save time and labor. Call 
your local Moore office today to learn 
how your business can benefit. 


Factories in Niagara Falls, Elmira, N. ¥.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Dallas, Texas; Los Angeles, Emeryville, Calif. 
Sales Offices in over 200 cities from coast to coast. also factories and sales offices across Canada 











THE HERVE TOcCRAT 


OF BONDS 











Guests register satisfaction when 
Kentucky Tavern is served. One of 
the world’s great Bonds for three 
generations—its full-bodied, Old 
Kentucky character makes any drink 
tastier... completely enjoyable. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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' How Business Can Help 


On July 3 in Detroit 23 Michigan edu- 
cators climbed aboard a shiny new Ameri- 
can Airlines DC-6 and took off for Chi- 
cago and points east. They were members 
of a unique “graduate class” organized 
hy Carl M. Horn, associate professor of 
education at Michigan State College, to 
study conditions in business and industry 
with a view to applying their findings in 
public-school instruction. 

For 1 month the school superintendents 
and principals rode their flying classroom 
to Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
New York. They tramped through noisy 
factories. buttonholed industrialists, — lis- 
tened to lectures, and drank tea and 
chatted with government workers. From 
more than 150 business executives, leaders 
of the CIO and AFL, politicians, and 
scientists the Michigan educators asked 
advice on how to make their instructions 
more practical. 

Back in Michigan Professor Horn this 
week reported some of their findings: 
>The biggest mutual problem is human 
relations. To help solve it, education should 
carry out joint research financed largely by 
business and industry. 
> Teacher-student trips to local factories 
and businesses should be encouraged. The 
educators propose closing Michigan schools 
periodically for a day for such excursions. 
>Business and industry can help. the 
schools by supplying information on job 
openings, requirements, success and failure 
factors, operation costs, and profits as well 
as audio-visual aids and tools. 

The junketers unanimously approved 
the idea of the yearly tours. When the 
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Michigan plan started in 1945, rail travel 
was used. Now Professor Horn hopes to 
charter a private plane for next year’s 
trip. Also, one lecturer’s statement that 
London would be only nine hours from 
Michigan in another year set academic 
minds working overtime. The educators 
believe the success of their experiment 
may stimulate similar tours by teachers in 
other states. “It may well be,” predicted 
Professor Horn, “that the next few years 
may see the skies filled with ‘flying class- 
rooms’ such as those organized by Michi- 
gan State College.” 


Jim Crow in Law School 


Educational Jim Crowism in the South 
is not news. But when a 34-year-old Negro 
letter carrier, Heman Marion Sweatt, last 
year challenged tradition by suing for ad- 
mission to the all-white University of Texas 
Law School, he stirred up a still-unsettled 
ruckus (NEwswEEK, Dec. 30, 1946). 

Part of the law was on Sweatt’s side. If 
equal educational advantages were not 
available elsewhere, Sweatt would have to 
be admitted to the University of Texas 
Law School at Austin. But two state court 
decisions upheld a statute forbidding in- 
terracial education. Sweatt and attorneys 
of the National Association for the Ad- 


vancement of Colored People determined © 


to take the case to the 
Supreme Court. 

Then Texas officials did what everyone 
in the state expected them to do. The 
legislature provided the “equal educational 
advantages” by establishing the Texas 
State University for Negroes. Last week it 
was announced the new school would open 
in Houston in September. It would em- 


United States 
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Once Upon a Time ...: For children who must re- 
main in the city during the summer months, the New 
York Public Library arranges storytelling hours in 
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brace the three-room Texas Law School 
for Negroes, which has been shunned by 
Negroes although authorities insist it is 
the “equal” of any law school in America. 
There still was no indication any Negroes 
would appear to register. They were wait- 
ing to see what happened to Sweatt. 


Learning British 


Outside Beaconsfield, 22 miles from Lon- 
don, an oblong red-brick Georgian house 
presides over a cluster of dingy Quonset 
huts. The little community, linked to the 
farm lands of Buckinghamshire by a long, 
winding road, is the center of one of the 
most unusual schools in Britain. 

The faculty of the Wilton Park School 
are distinguished Britons—members of 
Parliament, editors, authors, and top- 
notch educators. The principal is Dr. 
Heinz Koeppler, a former don at Oxford. 
The student body—325 
women—is German. 

“An attempt to bridge the gap between 
victor and vanquished” is how Maj. Gen. 
Kenneth Strong, director general of the 
political intelligence department of the 
British Foreign Office, describes the unique 
school which opened last year to teach 
former Nazi prisoners of war and German 
civilians the basic facts of British govern- 
ment and democracy. The Foreign Office 
and the War Office, which maintain liaison 
with the school, hope the German gradu- 





serious men and 


ates will go home to assume responsible 
positions in private industry or with the 
British Control Commission. 

Last week Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau, cabled the 
following report on Wilton Park: 

“In Britain pro-Nazi prisoners of war 
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parks, playgrounds, day nurseries, and churches. 
Shown here are members of an audience as they 
listen to the tale of “The Five Chinese Brothers.” 
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Wunialt $ 


Since 1942 Wright has consistently advertised 

in Newsweek the style and comfort story of its 

Arch Preserver shoes. This is only natural, be- 

cause we have always felt that Newsweek attracts 

exactly the audience we want to reach -- the key 

American families of better than average circun- 

in ilies stances to whom the premium quality of Arch Pre- 

: servers is awarranty of complete satisfaction. 

Treasurer in Charge of Sales 
E. T. Wright & Co., Inc. 
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are termed ‘blacks,’ the anti-Nazi POW’s 
‘whites, and the potential anti-Nazis 
‘rays.’ Wilton Park students are selected 
mainly from the whites and grays who 
have high vocational qualifications, both 
for their reeducational value in Germany 
and for use as political educators in prison 
camps. 

“Ten parties of Germans have been 
brought to Wilton Park’s green lawns at 
British Government expense since Jan. 17, 
1946. For six weeks members of the tenth 
cass, now undergoing instruction, will at- 
tend two hours of daily classes in educa- 
tion, law, health, food, transport, science, 
and politics. Trips to neighboring points 
of interest to familiarize Germans with 
postwar Britain and free evening discus- 
sion groups round out the curriculum. 

“Wilton Park courses are based on four 
subjects: the individual in the state; Ger- 
man history for the past hundred years 
(on the theory that the ‘whole mess start- 
ed with Bismarck’); international civics; 
and the British way of life. Fifteen tutors 
guide the students, while guest lecturers 
hold conferences and bull sessions. 

Mental Obstructions: “Wilton Park 
teachers warn their students against three 
‘mental obstructions’ which plagued pre- 
war Germany: distortion of history, a tend- 
ency to avoid unpleasant facts by pushing 
responsibility for them onto the super- 
natural, and an attempt to blame every- 
thing on other people.” 

School authorities do not expect to get 
a true assessment of their efforts for many 
years, but they are encouraged by general 
trends. Of students who have returned to 
Germany, reports show many have been 
eagerly interviewed by other Germans and 
seem to have benefited most by instruc- 
tion in free speech. So far about 1,200 
have gone back to Germany, the majority 
pro-British but inclined to the political 
left. Eventually the school will be trans- 
ferred to Germany. Then Wilton Park is 
scheduled to become a testing ground for 


armored vehicles in preparation for the 
next war. 
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... and democracy in Britain 


Who’s Afraid? 

Grandmother’s big eyes—‘the better to 
see you with’; her ears—‘the better to 
hear you with”; and her teeth—*“the better 
to eat you with’; were the subject of a 
transatlantic controversy last week. The 
Nursery Schools Association of Britain 
condemned the ancient crib-side classic 
“Little Red Riding Hood” as cruel, de- 
ceptive, and likely to create fear com- 
plexes among children. Miss Joyce Cornish- 
Bowden, an authority on child education 
and the association’s secretary for educa- 
tion, even demanded a ban against the 
story because “any child will feel quivers 
of fear when the wolf jumps out of bed 
dressed in granny’s bedcap and ready to 
devour Little Red Riding Hood.” 

A New York World-Telegram reporter 
questioned some Greenwich Village tots 
about the story. Not a one quivered. Four- 
year-old Maggie Condon voiced the con- 
sensus: “I like the story. I like it just 
‘cause I do.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 
ROCK WOOL CAP 
for Big Buildings 
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Costly heat goes out through the roof 
in winter, increasing your heating 
expenses. In summer, the baking sun 
comes in—raises temperatures, 
causing discomfort in top floors. Let 
expert factory-trained Chamberlin 
installers, using efficient, up-to-the- 
minute equipment, put a fireproof 
Chamberlin Rock Wool Insulation 
cap on your commercial building. 
Satisfied customers have found that, 
year after year, Chamberlin Rock 
Wool Insulation pays for itself in 
winter fuel savings and summer com- 
fort. Easy terms available! See phone 
book or mail coupon. 









































WEATHER STRIPS—CALKING—INSU- 
LATION — SCREENS — STORM SASH 


Ask for free sur- 

vey. No obligation. 

See phone book or 
mail coupon. 


Chamberlin Company of America 
| 1308 LaBrosse St., Detroit 26, Mich. 


| Please tell me about Chamberlin Services 
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SYAACL 


How veep 


CHILDREN SAFE FROM 
TRAFFIC HAZARDS! 


An Anchor Chain Link Fence keeps 
children from dashing out into traffic . lets 
them play in a safe, secluded zone. And it gives 
you day-and-night protection against vandals, 
trespassers, picnickers and animals that deface 
your shrubbery. 

Write today for your free copy of our illus- 
trated catalog. Contains installation photos and 
detailed information on exclusive features like 
Deep-Driven Anchors, which hold fence erect and 
in line and enable fence to be installed without 
disturbing shrubbery. Address: ANCHOR POST 
FENCE DIVISION, Anchor Post Products, Inc., 
6612 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore 24, Maryland 





caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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PAIRSICK 


To Today's Educators and Students - 
NEWSWEEK’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


offers a unique program of time-saving 
stucy services—graphic visual alds—up- . 
to-the-minute news and news interpretation. 


For full details write NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 








Syracuse is growing 
every day - new indus- 
tries, new enterprises, 
new business to be 
served in Syracuse 
and Upstate New 
York. Cover them all 
from Hotel Syracuse 
as headquarters. A 
constantly modern 
‘hotel. Home of the 
new Cavalier Room. 
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Cary in Bobby Sox 


Offhand, the title of “The Bachelor and 
the Bobby-Soxer” tells you the plot and 
pretty much how it is treated. But it 
doesn’t indicate that Sidney Sheldon has 
written a very funny screen play, and that 
Cary Grant is in top comic form as the 
victim of a strange miscarriage of justice. 

Grant’s first mistake is to slug his way 
out of a night-club brawl and wind up 
facing Judge Margaret Turner (Myrna 
Lov), who takes a dim view of artists and 
playboys. Grant happens to be both. 
Naturally, when the judge’s teen-age sister 
(Shirley Temple) develops a high-school 
crush on the artist and sneaks into his 
apartment, Judge Turner has something 
like twenty vears in mind. Fortunately (or 
unfortunately, depending on who is serv- 
ing this sentence) Miss Lovw’s psychiatrist 
uncle (Ray Collins) has a sounder idea. 

Obviously Shirley will think her inno- 
cent crush a martyr if he is sent to the 
rock pile. So, for her sake, Grant is sen- 
tenced to act as her official boy friend 
and escort her to extracurricular enter- 
tainments calculated to drive a normal 
adult out of his mind. 

Grant stands up nobly under this special 
form of latter-day torture. Miss Loy 
hasn't much to do as the judge, but she 
is both judicial and attractive and, even- 
tually, tolerant of artists. Miss Temple 
gives a nice performance as the moon- 
struck adolescent. (THE BAcHELoR AND 
THE Bospy-Soxer. RKO-Radio. Dore 
Schary, producer. Irving Reis, director.) 


MOVIES 





Loy and Temple, sisters and rivals 


Bright Italian Shine-up 


The names Rinaldo Smordoni and Fran- 
co Interlenghi won't mean anything to 
American moviegoers. Both youngsters are 
bootblacks, recruited from the streets of 
Rome to star in “Shoe-Shine,” the latest 
screen import from Italy. They are one 
reason for going out of your way to see 
this film. Another is that any number of 
Hollywood’s frustrated craftsmen would 
give an eyetooth either to have written 
or directed it. 

*Shoe-Shine,’ 


’ 


inevitably, has been pro- 


Rome bootblacks lend authenticity to an outstanding Italian film 
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duced under the financial and_ technical 
handicaps that prevail in postwar Europe. 
But it has also been conceived with an in- 
telligence and honesty that give a uni- 
versal appeal to the story of two kids who 
tap the black market and are shipped off 
to reform school. Like the tragic climax 
to the personal narrative, the over-all ef- 
fect is a grimly realistic comment on juve- 
nile delinquency in a nation which has been 
pauperized physically and spiritually by 
war. Just as obviously, Italy’s histrionic 
talents have survived without a scar to 
show the mark. (Snor-Suine. Lopert 
Films. Paolo W. Tamburella, producer. 
Vittorio De Sica, director.) 


In Duteh for a Dish 

If “They Wen’t Believe Me” is an open- 
and-shut case for the audience. the film 
makes up in interest what it lacks in 
mystery. Robert Young gives one of his 
best performances as a weak, distraught 
charmer on trial for the murder of his 
mistress (Susan Hayward). As Young re- 
lates his involved tale of hard luck from 
the witness stand, a flashback unfolds the 
falsely damning circumstantial evidence. 
The heart of it: Anyone might get in 
Dutch for a dish like Miss Hayward. a 

True. there is a spate of contrived oc- 
currences—mistaken identity, an ioppor- 
tune auto wreck, and a bungled insurance 
investigation. But this lack of realism is 
more than offset by the many good things, 
not the least of which are good writing, 
some clever characterizations, and a star- 
tling, walloping windup. (THey Wown’r 
Betieve Mr. RKO-Radio. Joan Harrison, 
producer. Irving Pichel, director.) 


Purifying the Ads 

Ever since the controversy last year over 
Howard Hughes’s flamboyant advertising 
of “The Outlaw,” it has been obvious that 
the movie industry’s Advertising Code. 
which dates from 1930, was overdue for re- 
vision. Last week the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America announced these five 
amendments: 
P Advertising: It shall “conform to fact 

. and scrupulously avoid all misrepre- 
sentation.” 
> Morals: “Clothed figures shall not be rep- 
resented in such manner as to be offensive 
or contrary to good taste or morals.” 
Religion and race: The religious clause 
dealing with ridicule is expanded to include 
“any race.” 
> Liquor: “Use of liquor ... shall be re- 
‘trieted to the necessities of characteriza- 
tion and plot.” 
> Censorship: “Court actions relating to 
censoring of pictures . are not to be 
capitalized in advertising or publicity.” 
But the big flaw—some would say vir- 
tue—still remained, The twelve-point Ad- 
vertising Code will continue as a voluntary 
system of self-regulation. 
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REPAIR 
SERVICE 


We are not asking you 
to buy a ZEIPPO Lighter 


If you own a Zippo lighter which is not in perfect 
operating condition, Zippo will consider it a favor 
if you return it direct to us for our free repair 
service, as we have never charged for the repair of 
a Zippo regardless of its age or condition. 

We guarantee quicker service than you have ever 
received on anything returned for repair, regardless 
of what it is or what it cost. 

We are the originators of this free service on light- 
ers and we are always anxious that any Zippo we 
have ever manufactured gives its owner good service. 
There is absolutely no handling charge. We prepay 
return postage. 


ZIPPO MFG. CO., 5 Barbour St., Bradford, Pa. 
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Atel Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE A qutiay Keormy 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President & Managing Directot 








when it’s made with 


MYERS’S 


How to make a Myers’s Planters’ Punch 


(two parts Sugar). Three of Strong (three 4 
parts Myers’s Jamaica Rum). Four of 
Weak (four parts Water and Ice). 


Add a dash of Angostura 
Bitters. Shake. Serve very 
cold in a tall glass with 
cracked Ice. Add a 
Maraschino Cherry. 








JAMAICA RUM 


“Planters’ Punch” Brand 


One of Sour (one part fresh Lime Juice). Two of Sweet 


For free recipe book of popular rum drinks, write: R. U. Delapenha & Co., Inc. 
Sole Distributor in U. $. A. « 57 Laight St., Dept NW-8 New York 13, N. Y. 
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manufactures a chair 
for every seated 
Hundreds 
of thousands in use 
all over the world. 
Dealers everywhere. 


worker. 


Inquiries invited. 


(rae POSTURE CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 


1207 Charlotte ‘Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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the University 
department — of 
done as 


Johnson — of 
of Chicago 
history good 
a job as possible in “Wil- 
liam Allen White’s America.” 


has 


White’s autobiography, the 
fine letters 
which Johnson also published 


collection of his 
this vear, and this biography 
should satisfy the Kansas edi- 
tor’s admirers for a long time 
to come. In these three vol- 
umes we are given an excellent 
picture of middle-class Amer- 
ica as it was in the late nine- 
teenth century and the first 40 
years of the twentieth. 








From ‘‘The True and Scandalous History of Howe and Hummel’’ 


Reginald Marsh’s drawings of Hummel and Howe 


Howe & Hummel 


New York in all its varied history has 
produced few more incredible characters 
than those glorified shysters, William F. 
Howe and Abraham Hummel, who prac- 
ticed and malpracticed law between 1869 
and 1907, when District Attorney William 
Travers Jerome put the firm out of busi- 
ness. During that period they defended 
more than a thousand persons indicted for 
murder or manslaughter. They handled 
many notorious divorces. They were the 
leading legal lights of Broadway. 

Hummel was the behind-the-scenes op- 
erator: Howe, the courtroom pleader, the 
master of oratory and jury strategy. In 
“The True and Scandalous History of 
Howe and Hummel,” a brief but exciting 
account originally written for The New 
Yorker magazine, Richard Rovere brings 
the partners to life. And he 
touches on the amazing clients of this 
amazing pair—Lillian Russell; John L. 
Sullivan; Mother Mandelbaum, queen of 
the underworld and leading American 
“fence”; Dr. Jakob Rosenzweig, the Hack- 
ensack Mad Monster, and a host of other 


strange 


denizens of the underworld or halfworld. 


An excellent reporter with a brisk style, 
Rovere has done a fine job of research and 
presented his amusing bit of history with 
verve. Judge James Garrett Wallace fur- 
nishes a nostalgic introduction. (THe True 
AND SCANDALOUS History or Hower AND 
Hummer. By Richard H. Rovere. 190 
pages. Farrar, Straus, $2.75.) 


The U.S. and Emporia 


To write a biography of William Allen 


- White takes courage, for he left behind 
- one of the great American autobiographies. 
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No one could be expected to measure up to 
the excellence and interest of that volume 
Which, critics agree, ranks with “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams” as a source book 
on American thought, Nevertheless, Walter 
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tor, author, politician, sage, 
and a sort of unofficial elder 
statesman, William Allen White 
knew and loved America, whether it was 
the America of Emporia, Kans., Washing- 
ton, or New York. Professionally, as editor 
of The Emporia Gazette and contributor 
to most of the leading magazines of his 
time, White But, as 
delegate to most of the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions from McKinley’s time 
through Roosevelt’s third term, he was an 
active participant. 


was an. observer. 


He saw and watched and was amused 
and angered. Like most of his fellow citi- 
zens he was often confused, and more than 
once he was forced to retreat from stands 
he had taken. He was outspoken in his 
criticism of his party, whether in or out 
of power, and once, along with Theodore 
Roosevelt, ran away from it. But almost 
invariably, come election year, he was in 


William Allen White, observer plus 


As newspaper reporter, edi- 


——— 


there pitching, even for Harding, whom 
he held in utter contempt, as readers o} his 
letters and autobiography know. 

Johnson is not idolatrous of his sub- 
ject. He analyzes and criticizes him, and 
shows him in all his contradictory phases, 
The book is long, but White’s life was long 
too. In telling of White’s many interests 
Johnson pretty much covers the history of 
the United States for 70 years. (WiILLiay 
ALLEN Wuitre’s Anrertca. By Walter John- 
son. 621 pages. Holt. $5.) 


Ridiculous Kagle 


Victor Wolfson’s tragic novel, “The 
Lonely Steeple.’ was a promising’ first 
book. His second, “The Eagle on the 
Plain.” a pseudo-comedy of life in a de- 
caying Catskill village, is disappointing. 

As a symbol of what goes on in thiese 
half-forgotten outposts of the atomic age, 
Wolfson has chosen one of the town’s more 
restless citizens, an eager voung boy whose 
ambitions for fame betray him into a 
series of semiridiculous adventures. Tie 
story moves along briskly, but the writing 
is far too coy throughout. (THe Eacrie ox 
THE Pian. By Victor Wolfson. 248 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $2.75. 


Other Books 


A Fre_p Guipe 70 THE Birps. By Roger 
Tory Peterson. 290 pages. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $3.50. A handsome third edition of 
the authoritative work on Eastern land and 
water birds. A simple, convenient, and 
complete guide containing 1,000 illustra- 
tions, 500 in full color, the book is likely to 
prove invaluable not only to city dwellers 
but to the kind of people who can’t tell 
a red-breasted commuter 
tailed towhee. 

Tue Ricgur to Fry. By John C. Cooper. 
379 pages. Holt. $5. An analysis of air 
power and its effect on history by a for- 
mer vice president of Pan American Air- 
ways and member of the United States 
National Commission of the Permanent 
American Aeronautical Commission. (oo- 
per discusses his theory—that air power is 
the most dynamic force in the welfare of 
all nations—with regard to Russia, (reat 
Britain, and the United States. Although 
the book is liberally sprinkled with tech- 
nical terms, the average student of air 
power will find it and the accompanying 
thirteen charts fascinating reading. 

Five Cuirneys. By Olga Lengyel. 21) 
pages. Ziff-Davis. 83. When the Nazis oc- 
cupied Rumania, Olga Lengyel and her sur- 
geon husband sent to Birkenau- 
Auschwitz extermination camp, where they 
worked in a hospital trying to save victims 
of Irma Griese and other Hitler wider: 
lings, Mrs. Lengyel’s horror story of what 
went on in the crematorium is well writ: 
ten and documented, but unfortunately 


it has been told many times, 


from a green- 


were 
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Ever wish vou were 


laddin ? 





"You remember him... 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp. 
It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 
crusted palaces to a sultan’s daughter as his bride. 


You've probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 
of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives you to 
have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if 
you're not eligible for the Payroll Plan but have a 
checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
your money accumulates, 


Where else can you get such a safe, generous return 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so 
easy, you hardly miss the money that you’re saving. 


And don’t forget—at the same time, you’re making 
more! 


Next to a magic lamp, there’s no better way than 
this to make sure your future is secure, 


* 


| Save the easy, automatic way ...with US. Savings Bonds 


———— 
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Enjoy the invisible extra 
width across the ball of the 
foot...in all Bates Originals. 
Most styles $10.00 to $12.95 
in the U.S. A. Made in 
Webster, Mass., since 1885. 
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Northwestern Notes 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ORTLAND, OrE.—When Wendell Will- 

kie, in a few torrid hours at the 
1940 Republican convention in’ Phila- 
delphia, smashed through to the nomi- 
nation, the northwestern states stood 
by Thomas E. Dewey almost to the last. 
Dewey is still liked and respected in 
these states. That was made evident to 
me in my stopovers on this trip. in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Montana, Wash- 
ington and Oregon. Last 
week I described the Re- 
publican Presidential pros- 
pects in the first two of these 
states. Now it is in order to 
sum up what I learned in 
Montana, Washington and 
Oregon from national com- 
mitteemen, newspapermen 
and others. 

The New York governor 
had a roundup of national 
committeemen and other political lead- 
ers in Bozeman, Mont. Things were 
talked over rather freely there. But so 
far as Montana and Washington were 
concerned, there were no positive com- 
mitments, although expressions of good 
will were general. It was recognized by 
representative Republicans from these 
states that Dewey has the best chance 
for the nomination. But canny politi- 
cians know there can be many a slip. 
And they do not want to see 1940 re- 
peated. Various formulas of warm- 
friendship-but-nothing-definite were de- 
veloped. In fact, a review of those 
formulas exhibits the extraordinary ca- 
pacity of politicians to be or not to be, 
to have and have not. 

High in the esteem of those who 
know him is Dan Whetstone of Cut 
Bank, Mont., Republican national com- 
mitteeman from Montana since 1939. 
Whetstone’s chief interest is in editing 
his newspaper, in which he presents to 
his readers highly personalized obser- 
vations on politics, economics and life 
in general. He ‘s Montana’s Sir Roger 
De Coverley. His political wisdom is 
mellow and rich after nearly 40 years 
of experience. 


7TTHETSTONE was quoted in some of 
W the dispatches from Bozeman as 
having assured Dewey of Montana’s 
support. This was incorrect, but with a 
true politician’s stoicism, he didn’t 
bother to deny it publicly. He told 
Dewey that Montana Republicans are 
friendly to him, but that it would be an 





injustice to even the most ardent Dewey 
fans to commit them now. Whetstone 
personally wants a chance to think it 
over, to hear from other candidates snd 
especially to hear more public expres- 
sions from Dewey himself. It is not in- 
accurate to add that he is disappointed 
in Dewey’s failure to speak out on 
public issues. Incidentally, he has a 
profound respect and admiration for 
Sen. Raymond Baldwin of 
Connecticut. 

In Washington, Republi- 
canism is strongest and best 
organized in the eastern part 
of the state. Spokane is the 
heart of that section. Its 
leaders are conservative but 
aggressive. Washington’s Re- 
publican national commit- 
teeman is Harlan Peyton, a 
businessman who is rather 
inexperienced in politics. He told Dewey 
in Bozeman that he would look with 
favor on all the candidates and would 
help them select managers in Wash- 
ington. But his official position is “no 
commitment — yet.” A conservative 
himself, he leans to Taft, but is not 
convinced that the Ohio senator can 
be nominated. Peyton definitely op- 
poses any candidate whose party le- 
gitimacy bears any doubts or stains. 
Washington’s delegates may have a 
favorite son at Philadelphia, perhaps 
Sen. Harry Cain. There is talk of Fric 
Johnston, Spokane’s famous citizen. But 
fame does not make favor in this in- 
stance. He is not likely to be presenied 
by his state. 


REGON Republicans have no choice. 

This state has a direct Presidential 
primary, to be held in May next year. 
Its delegates will be bound by the vote 
at that time. It is not believed here 
that Dewey can afford to enter that 
primary. The Oregon national commiit- 
teeman, Ralph Cake, was Wendell Will- 
kie’s manager in 1944. It is an under- 
statement to say that Cake is not a 
Dewey enthusiast. 

Oregon, which is deeply interested in 
foreign affairs, may well lean toward 
Senator Vandenberg, especially if events 
abroad should take a serious turn. 

Thus, the Northwest, while sympa- 
thetic toward Dewey, is at this writ- 
ing noncommittal. There is no stampede 
and little increase in the trend toward 
the New York governor. 
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JE STOCKPILE OF LEAD at the Bowers Battery and 
spark Plug Company, Reading, Pa., was just about 


gone—and a lot of jobs would go with it. Scrap lead 
wes to be had only if someone could get to a war 
surplus sale and inspect, bid and buy—in a matter 
of hours. 

Vhanks to an alert president, C. P. Bowers—and to 
hi company’s Beechcraft Executive Transport—those 
Joos were saved. In a 200 mph race with time, the 
bis were filed and the materials acquired, 

(he twin-engine Beechcraft: Executive Transport 
lh. proved itself in the service of nearly 400 business 
c porations, economically and efficiently transport- 


ih rexecutives, technicians and sales personnel to and 


— | 














“The boss’s airplane 


shutdown today” 


saved us a 


from factory, branches, and markets, at substantial 
savings in time and money. It accommodates up to 
nine people. It is gratifyingly quiet and comfortable. 
It is a fully equipped aircraft, for all-season, day 
and night operation, 

As company transportation, the Beech Executive 
Transport pays its way—and returns a substantial 
dividend of rest and relaxation for harried executives 
to whom it gives the time and opportunity to get out 
of harness, now and then, for needed recreation. 
There is a Beechcraft distributor near you with 
wide experience in company-owned air transporta- 
tion. Ask him to study your requirements. No obliga- 


tion, of course. 


Beech Aircraft 


conronarion QQ) WICHITA, KANSAS, U.5. A. 








SAVED! 


6 PRODUCTION STEPS 
WITH 


A MONSANTO PLASTIC 
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Moreover, Lustron Monsanto's poly- 
styrene molds readily in the fastest mass 
production techniques, all waste is sal- 
vageable at full value, low cost per 
pound plus lightweight gives more items 
per material dollar. Monsanto Lustron 
comes in a rainbow range of colors, 
clear and opaque, it offers low temper- 
ature strength, high dimensional stabil- 
ity, excellent electrical qualities, free- 
dom from taste and odor, and excellent 


resistance to alkalies, acids and water. 


Let Monsanto plastics engineers show 
you the Monsanto Lustron way to put 
new performance into your product, 


get more profits out. Write direct: 


SERVING INDUSTRY. 





blanking 





stamping 





punching 





machining 





enameling 





baking 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPA 
Plastics Division, Springfield 2, M 
In Canada, Monsanto (Canada) | 


Montreal. Lustron: Reg. U.S. P: 


The broad and versatile family of Mon- 
santo Plastics includes: Lustron* poly- 
styrenes e Cerex* heat resistant thermo- 
plastics e Vinyls e Nitron* cellulose nitrates 
e Fibestos* cellulose acetates e Thalid® 
resin @ Resinox* phenolics # Resimene” 
melamines e Forms in which they are sup- 
plied include: Sheets e Rods e Tubes e 
Molding Compounds e Industrial Resins ¢ 
Coating Compounds e Continuous Films « 
Vuepak* rigid, transparent packaging ma- 
terials. Saflex* safety glass interlayers. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WHICH SERVES MANKI! 








